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SIMEON    BROWNELL 


Life's  Day. 

To  know,  to  do,  to  love  God's  will, 

This  is  life  for  me. 
To  trust  Him,  brings  a  joy  supreme, 

To  doubt  Him,  is  disloyalty. 

Faith  ever  sees  the  guiding  Hand, 
Through  darkest  days  or  bright. 

Life's  morn  is  joy;  its  noon  serene, 
Its  evening  shall  be  light. 


L.  M.  C. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  book  deals  with  the  history  of  Simeon 
Brownell — a  man  who  has  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  his  time. 

Physically — an  Athlete. 
Mentally — a  Financier. 
Religiously — a  Quaker. 
Politically — a  Prohibitionist. 
By  taste — Temperate. 

As  a  Financier  his  ventures  have  been  bold, 
but  sagacious;  and  throughout  his  life  all  his 
transactions  reveal  a  remarkable  keenness  to 
see  success  where  others  saw  failure,  and  to 
find  gain  wherein  others  anticipated  loss. 

Religiously  and  morally,  it  may  be  said  that 
at  all  periods  of  his  life,  his  love  of  God  stood 
out  most  conspicuously  and  in  business,  in 
politics  and  society,  the  golden  bond  of  Chris- 
tianity united  the  man  of  affairs,  and  the 
Christian  as  one. 

As  a  Politician,  before  the  Civil  War,  he 
strongly  advocated  the  anti-slavery  cause.  He 
was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  under- 
ground railroad,  which  scheme  succeeded  in 
conveying  thousands  of  slaves  over  the  border 
to  Canada,  the  land  of  Freedom.    He  is  titled 


to  this  day,  the  old  War  Horse  of  Prohibition, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  that 
party  and  is  now  the  oldest  survivor. 

He  was  once  nominated  State  Treasurer,  for 
a  term  of  two  vears  and  was  also  nominated 
Lieutenant  Governor  with  C.  C.  Leigh  as  Gov- 
ernor for  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-one  he  is  president  of 
the  Brownell  Slate  and  Flagging  Company, 
and  has  held  the,  office  for  twenty-six  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  been  unanimously 
elected  each  term,  not  one  vote  having  been 
cast  against  him.  He  has  likewise  held  the  of- 
fice of  General  Manager  for  ten  years. 

He  has  done  much,  which  is  especially 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  cause  of  Temperance. 
He  has  been  associated  with  Frances  Willard, 
John  P.  St.  John,  Garret  Smith  and  Neal 
Dow,  in  that  great  work.  He  assisted  Susan 
Brownell  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, in  their  reform  movement  for  woman's 
rights,  and  he  has  addressed  three  thousand 
souls  from  the  pulpit  of  the  esteemed  Dr.  Tal- 
mage,  a  privilege  rarely  afforded  the  laity. 

For  the  past  thirty-three  years  he  has  given 
all  his  income  to  the  poor  and  those  who  have 
been  less  fortunate  than  he. 

Hence  the  object  of  this  book  that  it  may  be 
pictured  in  the  records  of  a  life,  how  Chris- 
tianity and  Financeering  may  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  also  that  men  may  read  with  interest  the 
career  of  a  remarkable  person,  a  Christian 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Mr.  Brownell  The  Youth  and  Young  Man. 

Among  the  staunch  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tians of  New  England,  who  came  to  America 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
to  enjoy  religious  freedom,  there  were  the 
lineal  ancestors  of  Simeon  Brownell.  His 
grandfather  was  a  Quaker  preacher  who  set- 
tled in  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
with  his  gentle  wife,  Sarah  Hoag,  took  up  the 
simple  life  of  those  memorable  days — back  to 
which  Americans  look  with  so  much  reverence. 

He  devoted  his  time  to  the  welfare  of  souls 
and  the  other  duties  of  the  pioneer  preacher, 
while  his  Quaker  wife  spun  the  wool  and  made 
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the  clothes  and  engaged  herself  generally 
abont  household  affairs,  and  the  care  of  the 
children,  who  numbered  fifteen. 

The  eighth  son  of  this  interesting  group 
was  Isaac,  of  whom  we  shall  make  especial 
mention,  for  to  him  and  his  wife,  Anna  Eddy 
Barker,  was  born  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Simeon  Brownell.  In  manhood  Isaac  became 
a  farmer  and  flax  manufacturer  and  resided  in 
Washington  County,  New  York,  where  he 
built  the  first  flax  mill  of  that  county.  In  1830 
he  solely  his  mill  and  farm  to  purchase  the 
Barker  homestead  in  the  adjoining  comity, 
his  father-in-law's  property,  where  his  wife 
was  born.  Then  he  engaged  in  sheep  and  cat- 
tle raising. 

Anna  Barker  Eddy  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Hoosick,  Rensselaer  County,  New  York.  She 
was  educated  at  the  famous  Nine  Partners 
College,  situated  in  Duchess  County,  Pough- 
keepsie,  New  York,  close  to  the  present  loca- 
tion of  Vassar  College  and  was  graduated 
from  that  institution.  She  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Isaac  Brownell,  on  January  17,  1821, 
and  to  them  were  born  six  children,  the  third 
being  Simeon. 
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ISAAC    BROWNELL, 

Father  of  *  Simeon  Brownell 


ANNA    EDDY    BROWNELL, 

Mother  of  *  Simeon   Brownell 
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Adjoining  Isaac  Brownell's  land  on  the  bank 
of  a  little  brook,  was  a  small  country  school 
house  and  in  this  modest  building,  Simeon  be- 
gan his  early  education.  His  boyhood  days 
were  quite  like  those  of  other  country  chil- 
dren, who  attended  school  during  the  day  and 
helped  with  the  sheep  and  cattle  mornings  and 
evenings. 

After  graduating  from  the  district  school, 
Simeon  was  sent  to  the  Ball  Seminary  at 
Hoosick  Falls,  New  York,  and  was  graduated 
there  at  the  age  of  18  years.  His  entrance 
into  college  proved  a  little  more  exciting  how- 
ever than  his  admission  to  the  quiet  country 
school,  on  account  of  the  custom  of  hazing. 

One  day  while  seated  in  the  main  room  for 
prayer,  the  leader  of  the  Seniors  who  sat  be- 
hind Simeon,  wrote  a  note  to  the  surrounding 
scholars,  and  informed  them,  that  there  would 
be  fun  with  the  new  student  during  prayer.  In 
those  days  all  bo3rs  wore  long  hair  and  while 
Simeon's  head  was  bowed  in  worship  the  boy 
behind  him  caught  him  by  the  locks  and  lifted 
his  head  by  the  hair  about  a  foot  from  the 
desk  on  which  it  had  been  resting,  and  then 
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suddenly  let  go  with  such  force  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  the  scholars.  Simeon  said 
nothing  until  after  school  hours,  then  he  polite- 
ly placed  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  made  a  very  grave 
mistake  during  prayer  and  had  got  his  hands 
into  the  wrong  head  of  hair,  but  he  would  be 
forgiven  that  time  if  he  would  not  repeat  the 
offense,  but  if  he  did,  there  would  occur  an 
event  to  be  remembered  all  his  life. 

The  next  evening  at  prayer  the  boy  again 
attacked  him,  this  time  pulling  Simeon's  head 
clear  back  onto  the  seat  behind  him  and  then 
for  fear  the  teacher  would  see  the  proceedings, 
assumed  a  very  devotional  attitude.  But 
Simeon  took  the  offense  as  if  it  had  been  a  sig- 
nal for  immediate  action  and  springing  up 
from  his  seat  he  turned  and  took  the  offender 
by  the  hair  and  coat  collar  and  pulled  him  out 
of  Ins  seat  and  swung  him  around  till  his  feet 
struck  the  seat  across  the  aisle.  Then  he  caught 
him  by  the  legs  and  arms  and  shoved  him  into 
his  seat  head  downward  and  clapped  his  heels 
together  so  as  to  draw  the  notice  of  all  present. 
This  being  accomplished  he  quietly  took  his 
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seat  and  took  the  position  of  prayer,  but  mean- 
while kept  his  eyes  and  his  ears  directed  to- 
ward his  charge  behind  him.  The  school  was 
soon  dismissed,  but  Simeon  remained  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Principal  whom  he  feared  would 
expel  him. 

The  Professor's  first  words  wrere,  "Brownell 
what  was  that  disturbance  during  prayer?" 
"What  did  it  sound  like  Professor?"  said  Sim- 
eon. "Like  a  team  of  horses  running  away 
and  brought  to  a  stand  still  at  your  desk,"  was 
the  reply.  "Well  Professor,"  continued  Sim- 
eon, "that  Thayer  and  his  gang  have  been  try- 
ing to  haze  me  and  have  treated  me  mean  ever 
since  I  have  been  here."  And  he  then  related 
his  experience. 

You  served  him  right,"  said  the  Professor, 
give  them  their  dues."  "I  will,"  said  Sim- 
eon, "if  you  will  keep  your  hands  off."  The 
Professor  gave  his  promise,  and  furthermore 
offered  his  services  if  it  became  necessary,  but 
they  were  never  called  for  because  Simeon, 
owing  to  his  athletic  ability  never  had  occasion 
to  ask  for  assistance  and  although  several  fur- 
ther attacks  were  made  on  him,  he  soon  put  a 
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damper  on  the  custom  of  hazing,  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  his  own  personal  affairs  were  con- 
cerned. 

After  graduating  from  College,  he  com- 
pleted a  course  at  the  Normal  School,  where 
he  secured  a  life  certificate  for  teaching,  and 
his  education  being  completed  he  engaged  in 
that  branch  of  work  for  four  years.  In  those 
days  the  ability  of  a  teacher  was  estimated 
according  to  the  control  he  could  maintain 
over  a  school  room,  for  the  scholars  sometimes, 
as  it  happened  in  this  case,  were  older  than 
the  teacher  and  the  result  was  that  occasional- 
ly the  teachers  were  bodily  ousted. 

The  same  physical  powers  which  were  made 
manifest  to  his  school  mates,  in  early  college 
days,  were  put  into  use  by  Mr.  Brownell  in  his 
teaching,  and  he  soon  gained  the  reputation  of 
a  first-class  teacher. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  salary  of  $20  a 
month  and  board,  Mr.  Brownell  at  the  end  of 
his  school  teaching  daj^s  was  receiving  $40  a 
month  and  board,  besides  the  use  of  a  carriage, 
sleigh  and  a  road  horse.  Although  this  salary 
did  not  compare  favorably  with  the  income  of 
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$10,000  a  year,  which  he  later  in  life  was  able 
to  command,  still  it  was  a  round  sum,  for  a 
pioneer  school  teacher. 

In  those  days  Miss  Mary  Rose,  who  after- 
ward became  Mr.  Brownell's  wife,  lived  over 
the  Hoosick  Mountains,  ninety-two  miles  away 
from  her  lover,  in  the  town  of  Otis,  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts.  There  was  no  com- 
munication between  her  home  and  Mr.  Brow- 
nell's and  he  went  thither  and  back  in  a  top 
covered  buggy.  After  two  years  of  courtship 
on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1849,  Simeon  Brow- 
nell  and  Miss  Mary  Rose,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Lovel  Rose  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Otis,  Massachusetts,  were  united  in  marriage. 
After  numerous  receptions  by  relatives  and 
friends,  the  bride  and  groom  spent  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1849-50  visiting  relatives  and  friends 
from  fifteen  to  forty  miles  away.  In  the  Spring 
he  settled  down  to  make  a  permanent  home 
for  himself  and  beautiful  bride.  He  rented  a 
farm  and  took  up  the  duties  of  a  stock  raiser. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Mr.  Brownell  The  Anti-Slavery  Advocate. 

In  1852  Mr.  Brownell  with  his  wife 's  family 
emigrated  West  and  settled  in  Chillicothe, 
Ross  County,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
wood  and  coal  business. 

In  this  locality  he,  who  had  been  reared  on 
Bennington  battle  ground  and  always  breath- 
ed the  pure  air  of  freedom,  found  himself 
among  a  people  who  had  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  slave  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
He  had  been  taught  by  his  Quaker  mother  to 
despise  slavery — the  purchasing  of  human  be- 
ings and  separating  little  children  from  their 
parents.  And  he  was  also  taught  that  selling 
intoxicating  liquors  to  the  youthful  and  manu- 
facturing boys  into  drunkards,  was  a  sin  against 

God  and  a  crime  against  man.  Therefore  his 
opinions  often  clashed  with  those  of  his  neigh- 
bors—and being  surrounded  by  men  who  own- 
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ed  distilleries  and  also  hundreds  who  sold  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  men  who  had  never  al- 
lowed a  public  argument  against  slavery  or  in- 
temperance, he  found  himself  truly  in  a  pre- 
carious position.  However  he  kept  his  peace 
until  opportunity  offered  a  time  to  protest. 

Finally  the  universal  habit  of  drinking  be- 
came so  pronounced  among  the  youths  of  the 
town  that  the  parents  began  to  grow  alarmed 
about  the  morals  of  their  sons  and  a  temper- 
ance mass  meeting  was  called  to  be  held  in  the 
Walnut  Street  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Brownell 
looked  forward  with  deep  interest  to  the  im- 
portant event,  but  on  the  occasion  business  de- 
tained him  and  he  arrived  late.  Outside  the 
church  were  gathered  a  crowd  of  saloon  men, 
and  within,  the  edifice  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

Six  or  eight  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town 
spoke  publicly  on  temperance,  but  not  being 
abstainers  themselves  their  speeches  were 
weak  and  without  bearing.  One  gentleman, 
the  father  of  three  wayward  boys,  arose  after 
the  first  ones  had  finished  and  made  an  earnest 
appeal  for  some  one  else  to  say  an  encouraging 
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word  to  save  the  boys,  who  were  being  ruined 
by  excessive  drink. 

It  was  no  other  than  Simeon  Brownell  who 
answered  the  call  and  in  anything  but  a  meek 
way  began  his  discourse  on  temperance.  He 
was  fresh  from  Washington  County,  New 
York,  where  the  temperance  movement  had 
been  so  strong,  and  he  struck  out  boldly  from 
the  shoulder  and  dealt  some  heavy  blows  on 
the  liquor  curse. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  of  that  fallen  city 
called  out  loudly  for  the  speaker  to  ascend  the 
platform  where  all  could  hear,  and  there  he 
took  his  stand  and  being  encouraged  from 
time  to  time,  by  cheers  and  applause,  he  con- 
tinued to  speak  one  hour.  But  unfortunately 
for  his  own  peace  and  safety,  he  compared  in- 
temperance with  slavery  and  said  that  the  two 
evils  went  hand  in  hand,  and  were  the  great- 
est abominations  of  God.  The  crowds  were  so 
interested  that  even  these  unpopular  senti- 
ments brought  forth  cheers  and  when  the 
meeting  closed  all  greeted  the  speaker  heartily 
and  he  went  home,  as  he  thought,  to  enjoy  the 
sleep  of  the  just.    No  good  cause  has  ever  been 
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promoted  without  having  first  to  fight  its  way 
through  evil  and  in  this  instance  the  case  was 
also  the  same. 

As  Mr.  Brownell's  brother-in-law  took  his 
leave  from  the  mass  meeting,  the  gathering  of 
saloon  men  who  awaited  outside  requested 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  foremost 
speaker's  home  that  night,  and  tar  and  feather 
him  for  creating  so  much  interest — and  ride 
him  to  the  river  and  tie  him  to  a  log  and  float 
him  down  the  current  after  he  had  been  filled 
with  shot.  The  brother-in-law  inquired  to 
which  speaker  they  referred  and  the  reply  was, 
"  There  was  but  one  who  seemed  to  have  any 
influence,  we  mean  that  big  fellow. "  "  Why, ' : 
said  the  man,  "you  speak  of  one  who  married 
my  pet  sister.  They  have  two  children  and  if 
you  hurt  or  mob  him  I  will  see  that  every  one 
of  you  are  killed  for  your  crime.  However  I 
will  stop  his  temperance  talk  and  you  will  not 
hear  him  again — he  is  a  new  comer  from  the 
East."  But  he  was  fearful  still  that  they  might 
make  the  attack  and  five  friends  and  himself 
patrolled  Mr.  Brownell's  house  all  night  while 
he  slept  in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  danger. 
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The  next  morning  Mr.  Brownell  was  invited 
to  the  private  office  of  his  brother-in-law  where 
he  found  five  other  friends.  The  office  was 
situated  in  the  rear  of  a  very  long  store  and 
was  well  out  of  hearing  distance  to  passers-by 
on  the  street.  The  subject  of  temperance  was 
broached,  and  at  length  some  one  said:  "In 
your  speech  last  night  Mr.  Brownell  you  told 
the  people  a  very  unpalatable  truth  which  set 
all  the  crowd  outside  on  fire,  though  you  were 
cheered  by  the  good  people  within.  You  said 
selling  whisky  to  boys  and  manufacturing 
them  into  drunkards  was  the  twin  evil  of  slav- 
ery, that  abomination  of  God."  "Brother," 
he  continued, ' '  you  do  not  understand  the  situ- 
ation and  sentiment  here.  The  people  of  this 
city  are  not  allowed  to  speak  against  slavery." 
"Why,"  said  Mr.  Brownell,  "I  understood 
that  the  citizens  here  sold  out  their  slaves  in 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  because  they  did  not 
believe  in  slavery  and  came  here  to  live." 
"Yes,  that  is  true,"  they  replied,  "but  all  their 
relatives  back  in  the  slave  states  own  slaves 
and  they  will  not  allow  any  of  us  to  speak 
against  slavery — therefore  it  will  be  best  for 
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you  never  to  speak  on  intemperance  or  slavery 
again  in  southern  Ohio.  Furthermore  no  one 
will  trade  with  you  and  you  will  not  be  able  to 
sell  your  coal  or  wood  or  lumber."  "Gentle- 
men," said  the  temperance  advocate,  "I  think 
that  among  those  2,000  who  greeted  me  yester- 
day a  few  would  trade  with  me." 

But  they  explained,  that  although  many  of 
the  people  might  desire  to  trade  with  him,  they 
would  not  dare  to,  for  fear  of  the,  Vigilance 
Committee  who  would  serve  notice  on  them, 
never  to  buy  another  dollar's  worth  of  him  and 
also  threaten  their  life  if  they  refused  to  obey 
orders. 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  that  here,"  inquired  the  new- 
comer. "Yes,"  said  the  brother-in-law,  "It 
was  the  drinking  men  themselves  who  called 
that  meeting  and  if  any  one  should  advertise 
to  speak  on  temperance  without  first  consult- 
ing them  they  would  run  him  out  of  town." 

Brownell's  reply  was  this — "After  my  wife 
and  I  arrived  here  we  heard  something  of  this 
sentiment  and  both  of  us  decided  that  we 
would  not  be  controlled  by  the  devil  nor  his 
agents,  therefore  we  solemnly  agreed  that  ra- 
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ther  than  neglect  to  do  our  duty,  if  worst  came 
to  worst,  and  we  couldn't  sell  coal,  I  would 
work  out  by  the  day,  even  if  I  had  to  be  a  street 
scavenger,  at  a  dollar  a  day,  rather  than  give 
up  our  work  of  saving  the  boys."  He  also 
stated  that  he  believed  the  city  would  hire  him 
for  it  employed  two  ex-convicts  just  out  of  the 
stripes.  And,  he  added,  that  he  had  a  large 
garden  of  fine  vegetables  and  a  cow  that  fur- 
nished sufficient  cream  and  butter  for  the  fam- 
ily and  there  were  also  in  his  yard  a  fine  lot  of 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens.  With  these  and  a  few 
pounds  of  flour  and  oatmeal  he  could  survive 
in  independence.  And  thereupon  he  declared 
he  would  speak  again  against  these  two  evils 
whenever  opportunity  afforded  him  a  chance. 
Because  he  would  not  refrain  from  talking 
his  quick  tempered  brother-in-law  grew  very 
angry,  for  he  had  promised  to  keep  him  quiet 
and  noting  the  strong  determination  of  the 
speaker,  he  turned  on  him  and  said:  "Is  this 
the  way  you  repay  us  for  saving  you  from  a 
terrible  death,"  and  he  then  related  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  previous  night — how  they 
had  promenaded  around  his  home  to  save  his 
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life.  He  said,  "We  know  all  about  these  peo- 
ple and  you  do  not,  and  if  you  refuse  to  listen 
to  us  they  will  run  you  out  of  town  or  kill  you 
and  probably  both." 

Mr.  Brownell,  with  a  look  of  firmness  and 
grit  in  his  eyes  and  addressing  the  whole  party 
said:  " Gentlemen,  God  never  made  but  one 
man  who  could  make  these  legs  run  and  that 
is  Brownell — and  in  the  presence  of  these  five 
witnesses  I  say  to  these  legs,  'Stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.'  There  are  not 
enough  men  in  this  town  to  run  me  out.  They 
may  kill  me,  but  run  me  out,  never."  It  had 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  young  man,  to  think  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  murderous  plot  because 
of  his  Christian  principles,  and  finding  that 
his  best  friends  were  too  cowardly  to  uphold 
him  in  what  they  knew  to  be  a  just  cause,  he 
concluded  that  he  must  prepare  his  own  way. 

Taking  out  his  watch,  he  said,  ' '  Excuse  me, 
friends,  I  have  an  errand  across  the  street  to 
which  I  must  immediately  attend.  I  will  re- 
turn in  ten  minutes  and  then  we  will  come  to  a 
conclusion  in  this  matter. ' '  He  walked  across 
the  street  to  a  hardware  store  and  purchased 
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two  large  44-caliber  revolvers  and  400  cart- 
ridges. After  loading  the  weapons  he  placed 
them  in  his  pockets.  Then  bought  a  large 
dirk  knife  and  put  that  also  on  his  person,  and 
being  thus  prepared  for  the  villains  who 
threatened  to  murder  his  wife's  husband  and 
his  little  boy's  father,  he  returned  to  his 
friends  and  continued  to  discuss  the  subject  he 
had  left  unfinished. 

At  noon  they  separated,  but  before  leaving 
Mr.  Brownell  said:  " Gentlemen  I  sincerely  and 
heartily  thank  you  for  your  kindness  of  sav- 
ing my  life  last  night,  and  for  the  advice  and 
counsel  you  have  given  me,  but  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously, and  in  the  sight  of  God  concede  to 
your  wishes  and  stop  my  work  for  the  Master. 
But  to  save  you  the  long  hours  of  watching 
during  the  night  to  protect  my  life,  I  will  in- 
form you  that  I  am  a  very  good  shot  with  the 
rifle,  so  notably  so,  that  at  the  great  turkey 
shoots  in  my  own  State,  they  would  never  al- 
low me  to  shoot  only  at  the  head  and  neck  and 
charge  me  ten  cents  a  shot,  while  others  paid 
only  six.  But  the  rifle  is  not  of  much  service 
at  short  range  so  my  errand  across  the  street 
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was  to  secure  these"  and  he  displayed  his  pur- 
chase and  said  to  his  brother-in-law,  "These 
are  to  protect  your  sister  and  her  two  little 
boys.  Now  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  I  will 
ask  no  more  help  from  you — but  come  to  my 
place  this  afternoon  and  I  will  put  up  a  silver 
dollar  and  practice  for  the  next  week  shooting 
it  at  a  distance  of  200  feet. ' '  Mr.  Brownell  did 
not  practice  to  kill — but  to  make  it  plain  to  his 
enemies  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  protect 
his  family — and  his  plan  was  successful.  It 
proved  to  his  friends  that  he  was  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  his  enemies  also  took  up 
the  suggestion  and  kept  their  distance. 

All  these  affairs  and  especially  the  temper- 
ance lecture,  brought  Mr.  Brownell  before  the 
public  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  re- 
ceived both  a  temperance  and  an  anti-slavery 
paper.  The  publications  he  had  taken  for  many 
years.  One  was  the  New  York  Independent, 
edited  and  printed  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  during  that  period  it  was  publishing  for 
the  first  time,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  as  a  serial 
story.  The  other  was  the  New  York  Tribune, 
edited  by  Horace  Greely,  who  was  leader  of  the 
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old  Whig  party  and  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Democrats,  and  nearly  every  issue  brought 
strong  articles  against  slavery. 

The  saloon  men  of  Chillicothe  persuaded  the 
neighbors  of  Mr.  Brownell  to  borrow  these  pub- 
lications to  read,  and  having  secured  them  gall- 
ed together  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  pro-slavery 
men  to  read  them  and  a  unanimous  decision 
was  made  to  the  effect,  that  they  were  not  in 
harmony  with  their  views,  and  should  not  be 
read  in  Chillicothe.  They  already  had  had  their 
experience  with  the  late  comer  from  the  East, 
and  decided  that  they  could  not  drive  him,  so 
they  appealed  to  the  ministers  to  persuade  him 
to  discontinue  the  papers.  The  ministers  la- 
bored faithfully,  warning  him  of  the  danger  of 
his  life  by  so  displeasing  those  unscrupulous 
men.  They  explained  how,  notwithstanding 
the  worthiness  of  Mr.  Brownell's  principles, 
still  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  uphold 
them  against  so  many  protesters.  The  min- 
isters of  the  town  labored  hard  enough  that 
they  might  save  his  life  from  the  wrath  of 
his  opponents,  but  without  avail  they  pleaded. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Brownell,  Conqueror  of    The    Vigilance 

Committee. 

After  numerous  fruitless  efforts  to  persuade 
Mr.  Brownell  to  give  up  his  papers  and  to 
cease  to  speak  on  temperance  the  Vigilance 
Committee  sent  him  a  skull  and  cross  bones 
on  a  little  coffin  accompanied  by  these  words: 
"We  will  put  you  in  one  of  these  if  you  do  not 
discontinue  those  two  condemned  papers." 
They  also  served  a  notice  on  the  Postmaster 
ordering  him  to  refuse  to  deliver  the  same 
publications.  The  result  was  that  the  Post- 
master endeavored  to  obey  the  order,  but  Mr 
Brownell  wrote  across  his  coffin,  "You  are  a 
pack  of  cowards,"  and  nailed  it  on  a  tree  in 
front  of  his  home. 

After  his  servant  had  returned  home  twice 
without  bringing  the  two  newspapers,  he  went 
himself  and  demanded    the    property    which 
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had  been  addressed  to  him.  The  Postmaster, 
Mr.  George  Holcomb,  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  BrownelPs  and  he  made  known  his  posi- 
tion and  the  warnings  he  had  received,  but 
Mr.  Brownell  made  repeated  demands  for 
his  papers  and  after  much  profitless  persuas- 
ion on  the  part  of  the  Postmaster  to  be  let  off 
he  inquired  what  would  be  the  result  if  they 
were  not  forthcoming.  "George,"  said  Mr. 
Brownell,  'I  will  sue  you  for  $10,000  damages, 
and  I  will  make  an  affidavit  signed  by  my  ser- 
vant and  send  it  to  Washington  and  have  you 
discharged.  I  will  have  you  arrested  and  tried 
for  perjury  and  sent  to  State's  Prison — for 
when  you  took  this  office  you  took  oath  to  de- 
liver the  mail  to  the  public. ' '  This  being  said, 
the  papers  were  handed  over  as  the  Post  Mas- 
ter replied,  "they  will  certainly  kill  you  for 
disobeying  them  and  probably  me  also.  I 
give  you  these  under  protest. ' ' 

"To  let  me  out  of  this  affair,"  said  Mr.  Hol- 
comb, "will  you  come  here  next  week  and 
make  these  same  demands  publicly  so  that  my 
life  may  be  saved?"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Brow- 
nell, "if  I  am  alive  at  that  time,  and  do  all  I 
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can  to  protect  you.  "Thank  God,  George," 
said  he,  "I  was  not  born  a  slave  and  I  will  not 
be  a  coward." 

On  his  way  home  that  night  Mr.  Brownell 
took  the  pains  to  call  on  his  old  friend,  Joe 
Shepherd  the  undertaker,  and  ordered  a  cof- 
fin to  be  made  for  himself;  for  there  was  none 
in  stock  that  was  large  enough  to  accommodate 
him.  He  gave  his  measurements  and  said  he 
wanted  a  first-class  cherry  coffin  and  would 
pay  for  the  same  as  soon  as  it  was  completed. 
Then  he  went  home  to  read  his  papers. 

The  following  week  he  called  at  the  Post  Of- 
fice again,  but  to  his  surprise  there  were  two 
or  three  hundred  men  standing  about  when  he 
arrived.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse  and 
threw  the  reins  over  a  hitching  post  and  en- 
tered the  office,  taking  care  to  go  to  the  fur- 
thest mail  window  where  his  back  would  be 
toward  the  wall,  for  he  did  not  want  men  be- 
hind him  or  to  surround  him.  As  he  went  in 
he  greeted  the  men  he  knew — then  remember- 
ing the  promise  he  had  made  the  Postmaster 
the  week  before  he  politely  asked  for  his  mail. 

Letters  were  handed  to  him,  but  no  papers. 
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He  then  asked  if  the  Tribune  and  Independent 
had  come  and  the  answer  was  that  they  had, 
but,  said  the  Postmaster  so  all  could  hear, 
"The  Committee  have  served  notice  on  me  not 
to  let  you  have  them  because  they  are  incen- 
diary documents."  Mr.  Brownell  demanded 
again  his  papers  and  the  Postmaster  as  the 
week  before  asked:  "What  will  you  do  if  I  do 
not  give  them  to  you?"  and  the  reply  was  also 
the  same  as  it  was  before.  "I  will  enter  com- 
plaint to  the  Postmaster-General  at  Washing- 
ton and  have  you  turned  out  of  office — and  fur- 
thermore I  will  have  you  arrested  for  perjury 
and  sent  to  State 's  Prison  for  failing  to  deliver 
the  mail,  as  you  took  oath  to  do.  I  will  also 
sue  you  for  $10,000  damages."  The  papers 
were  then  handed  over  as  the  Postmaster  said 
aloud,  "Remember  I  do  this  under  protest." 
At  this  occurence  the  mob  in  the  front  part 
of  the  office  hissed  and  shouted.  Brownell 
called  out  loudly,  "There  is  nothing  but  geese 
and  cowards  that  hiss."  The  mob,  at  these 
words  rushed  forward  headed  by  thirteen 
rough  men  who  reached  within  ten  feet  of  him 
before  he  had  time  to   draw   his   two   large 
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revolvers.  Then  pointing  with  these  he  shout- 
ed, "Halt"  and  all  but  one  stood  still.  It  was 
the  youngest  of  the  gang  who  rushed  within 
three  feet  of  Mr.  Brownell. 

Mr.  Brownell  told  the  young  man  to  walk 
back  or  he  would  shoot,  and  then  he  com- 
manded all  to  move  back  and  do  it  quickly.  He 
said, ' '  These  revolvers  have  hair  triggers  and  I 
have  hard  work  keeping  them  from  shooting. ' : 
When  they  had  gone  a  fair  distance  he  said: 
"I  know  you  have  come  here  to  murder  me  for 
my  principles,  but  I  want  to  speak  to  you  be- 
fore you  begin  your  performance.  I  move  that 
we  adjourn  this  meeting  to  one  week  from  to- 
day, that  you  may  all  appoint  a  committee  to 
visit  Joseph  Shepherd,  the  undertaker,  and  em- 
ploy him  to  make  twelve  coffins  for  you  who 
will  fall  at  the  discharge  of  these  revolvers.  I 
left  my  measurements  for  mine  last  week,  and 
tell  him  to  rush  the  order  for  we  will  need 
them  next  week.  I  am  sure  I  will  need  mine 
and  I  am  just  as  sure  you  will  need  yours,  for 
I  have  not  missed  a  shot  lately  no  matter  at 
what  I  aimed,  and  these  guns  hold  twelve  bul- 
lets. Yes,  I  think  you  had  better  order  eighteen 
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coffins  for  these  bullets  are  large  and  will 
shoot  half  a  mile  and  if  they  do  not  strike  a 
bone  they  will  go  through  one  man  and  kill 
another  behind  him. ' ' 

"I  see  by  your  looks  you  do  not  wish  to  ad- 
journ for  a  week,  but  to  protect  innocent 
lookers-on  I  order  all  of  you  who  did  not  come 
here  to  kill  me  to  go  out  of  this  office  at  once 
for  the  curtain  will  soon  roll  up  and  the  per- 
formance begin. ':  This  was  all  shouted  in  a 
loud  determined  voice.  There  was  a  fast 
scramble  for  the  door  and  all  went  out  but  the 
thirteen  chosen  for  the  mob.  There  were  a 
few  who  looked  in  the  windows  and  stood 
across  the  street  in  front  of  the  office  and  he 
yelled  again.  "Get  back  from  the  front  of  the 
office — these  bullets  travel  half  a  mile  and  they 
may  kill  you,  the  battle  will  soon  be  over  and 
you  can  then  come  in  and  pick  up  the  dead 
and  care  for  the  wounded. ' ' 

Then,  he  said,  to  the  roughs  in  front  of  him, 
"Raise  up  the  curtain  and  commence.  Pull 
your  guns."  Not  a  man  stirred,  but  all  stood 
frightened,  looking  into  the  muzzles  of  the  two 
large  revolvers. 
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Well,  men,"  said  Mr-  Brownell,  "it  seems 
you  do  not  want  to  die."  Then  he  put  his  news- 
papers in  one  hand  at  the  same  time  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  mob  and  also  the  guns  pointed 
at  them.  He  read  a  few  of  the  non-essential 
headlines  of  the  paper  and  after  each  heading 
said:  "I  don't  think  a  man  ought  to  be  killed 
for  reading  that  page,"  and  he  was  kept  there 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  the  thirteen  men 
ready  to  pounce  upon  him  if  he  attempted  to 
move  toward  the  door,  but  meanwhile  his 
brain  was  hard  at  work  planning  a  way  of 
escape. 

Finally,  he  took  out  his  watch  and  said,  "It 
is  about  my  supper  time  and  I  am  going  home. 
I  am  not  to  be  shot  in  the  back,  however,  there- 
fore I  want  you  all  to  pay  attention  to  what 
I  say,  if  you  wish  to  prevent  a  slaughter  here 
and  now.  Do  not  stir  or  put  your  hands  to 
your  revolvers  while  I  talk. 

"First,  I  shall  say,  'right  about  face,'  and 
you  must  turn  your  faces  toward  the  door. 
Second,  'take  the  arm  of  the  man  in  front  of 
you  and  stand  two  by  two.'  That  will  leave 
the  young  man  who  came  so  near  to  his  death 
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alone,  but  he  will  march  close  to  the  last 
couple  and  be  safe.  Third,  when  all  are  in  or- 
der, I  shall  command  you  to  march  out  of  the 
Postomce,  then  to  the  left  and  go,  up  to  the 
first  comer  of  Paint  street,  there  turn  to  the 
right  and  cross  the  street  and  march  into  Ben 
Thompson's  whisky  and  gambling  hell,  where 
you  concocted  the  plan  to  kill  me.  Now 
obey  these  orders  to  the  very  letter  or  I  will 
shoot  the  first  man  who  disobeys.  Walk  close 
together. ' ' 

Then  the  orders  were  given  in  a  loud  harsh 
voice.  " Right  about  face!  take  each  other's 
arms  two  by  two!  March!"  All  marched 
through  the  crowd  as  Mr.  Brownell  followed 
behind  with  the  revolvers  in  his  hand.  And 
the  two  hundred  who  had  come  to  cheer  the 
mob  began  to  cheer  him,  for  mankind  is  a 
strange  medley  and  all  admire  a  courageous 
man. 

As  soon  as  the  last  man  went  down  the  base- 
ment stairs  he  got  on  his  horse  and  galloped 
home  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  viligance 
mob  and  the  delays  at  the  postomce. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.    Brownell,    The    Underground    Railway- 
Conductor. 

One  day  during  the  exciting  period  about 
8  years  before  the  Civil  War,  Judge  Samuel 
F.  McCoy,  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Brownell 
and  inquired  if  he  would  not  be  pleased  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  scene  of  some  escaped 
slaves.  The  two  men  being  personal  friends, 
Mr.  Brownell  accepted  the  invitation  and  they 
went  to  a  rendezvous  where  they  found  a  slave 
and  his  family,  a  wife  and  two  mulatto  boys. 

The  history  of  this  family  was  this:  Three 
years  previous  the  slave  had  run  away  from 
Kentucky  and  in  safety  reached  Canada, 
where  he  obtained  work  on  a  farm.  But  al- 
though he  saved  money  there  and  enjoyed 
freedom  he  ever  longed  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  at  last  the  desire  to  be  with  them  once 
more,  took  root  so  strongly  in  his  heart,  that 
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he  resolved  to  return  to  Kentucky  after  them. 
Accordingly  he  ventured  out  on  the  risky  trip 
and  after  a  successful  journey  secured  them. 

With  them  he  then  ventured  back  toward 
Canada,  that  they  might  all  enjoy  freedom. 
By  traveling  under  the  cover  of  night  he  suc- 
ceeded in  journeying  safely  to  Chillicothe. 

Judge  McCoy,  after  making  Mr.  Brownell 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  said:  "When 
slaves  get  this  far  north,  I  and  a  few  others 
each  give  a  dollar  apiece  to  assist  them  on 
their  journey."  Mr.  Brownell  gave  this  slave 
five  dollars  and  prayed  that  he  might  get  safe- 
ly back  to  freedom  with  his  family. 

The  Judge  conceiving  that  Mr.  Brownell  was 
touched  with  the  case  of  the  negro,  placed  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  a  few  days  later  he  and  Dr. 
William  Waddle  made  another  visit  to  the 
private  office  of  Mr.  Brownell  and  they  related 
the  plan  of  the  Underground  Railroad — from 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  to  Canada,  the  land  of 
freedom.  After  a  detailed  explanation  they 
requested  Mr.  Brownell  to  be  a  conductor  on 
that  road  for  a  distance  of  40  miles  north  of 
Chillicothe. 
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After  due  consideration  and  earnest  prayer 
he  consented  to  give  his  service,  on  condition 
that  the  strictest  secrecy  should  be  maintained, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  ran  the  road  for 
eight  years  before  the  war,  sending  95  slaves 
to  freedom,  and  his  record  was  that  he  never 
lost  a  man. 

An  explanation  of  this  railroad  which  had 
never  been  seen  by  anyone  of  any  community, 
but  still  so  mysteriously  conveyed  its  black 
passengers  from  one  point  to  another,  will 
here  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  history. 

In  the  city  of  Chillicothe  there  were  about 
800  free  negroes,  a  number  of  whom  had  once 
been  slaves.  As  soon  as  a  runaway  slave 
arrived  in  the  town,  he  would  go  immediately 
among  them.  There  was  selected  from  this 
negro  settlement  a  committee  of  men  who 
would  inform  Dr.  Waddle  and  Judge  McCoy 
of  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive.  Then  they 
would  inform  Mr.  Brownell,  who,  by  the  keen- 
est operations  and  most  cautious  movements, 
conveyed  them  north. 

He  would  go  first  to  the  most  rabid   pro- 
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slavery  livery  stables  in  the  town  and  leave  an 
order  for  a  good  two-seated,  well-covered 
carriage  and  a  pair  of  strong  traveling  horses, 
with  the  pretense  that  he  was  to  take  his  wife 
north  to  visit  relatives.  Then  leaving  orders 
to  be  fulfilled  he  would  go  to  two  Abolition- 
ists' stables,  one  kept  by  negroes,  and  order 
three  good  carriages  and  strong  horses,  which 
were  to  be  started  out  just  before  dark — and 
in  each  carriage  would  be  seated  two  free 
negroes. 

Now  the  object  of  these  arrangements  was 
to  mislead  the  authorities,  for  as  soon  as  the 
three  negroes  were  seen  starting  away  in  this 
mysterious  manner  and  at  such  a  questionable 
hour  of  the  day,  immediately  suspicion  would 
be  aroused.  Each  of  these  three  men  were  or- 
derd  to  go  in  a  different  direction.  One  went 
the  northwest  route,  another  took  a  middle 
route,  and  the  third  traveled  northeast.  They 
were  instructed  to  lead  a  chase  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  case  they  were  pursued.  In  this  manner 
the  attention  of  the  pro-slavery  men  was 
turned  from  the  real  smuggler  or  Under- 
ground Railroad,  to  the  free    negroes,    who, 
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after  being  captured,  proved  to  be  only  a  party 
of  boys  out  for  a  frolicsome  drive. 

The  boys  having  been  started,  Mr.  Brownell 
returned  for  the  carriage  which,  according  to 
orders,  was  awaiting  him.  Having  secured 
his  wife  and  children  he  would  then  drive 
back  through  the  town  and  to  the  stable,  claim- 
ing that  he  wanted  a  longer  whip  or  a  warmer 
lap  robe — and  give  other  excuses  which  would 
bring  him  and  his  family  into  notice  and  view, 
that  it  might  be  confirmed  that  he  was  off  for 
a  journey  with  his  wife  and  children.  Then  he 
would  drive  briskly  north  on  the  turnpike 
road,  which  ran  from  Kentucky  to  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

After  driving  half  a  mile  he  would  cross  a 
bridge  and  drive  one  mile,  then  turn  east  on  a 
short  road  that  led  to  the  river  and  there  he 
would  stop  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  until  all 
travel  had  ceased  on  that  road  for  the  day  and 
it  began  to  grow  dark.  At  this  time  he  would 
turn  back,  drive  down  the  river  road,  cross  the 
bridge  and  go  to  his  wife's  father's  house, 
which  was  only  half  a  block  from  his  own 
home  and  just  out  of  the  town.    Driving  down 
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the  alleyway,  he  would  let  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren off,  and  then  drive  away.  There  they 
would  remain  until  a  late  hour,  when  they 
would  be  escorted  to  their  own  home  where  no 
lights  must  be  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  slave  to  be  freed  together 
with  the  committee  of  black  men  would  be 
waiting  in  secret  among  the  bushes  and  wil- 
lows along  the  river  near  the  bridge,  and  there 
Mr.  Brownell  would  drive  after  leaving  his 
wife  and  family.  He  would  blow  a  whistle 
and  the  slave  and  trusted  negroes  would  come 
out  from  their  hiding  place.  Mr.  Brownell 
handing  them  the  reins  and  providing  them 
revolvers  with  which  to  protect  themselves, 
would  go  back  afoot  to  his  home,  while  the 
negroes  drove  north  40  miles  to  another  slave 
or  Underground  Station,  kept  by  a  lonely  old 
broad-brimmed  Quaker,  in  his  own  house, 
which  he  had  purposely  built  in  the  center  of 
his  farm. 

Here  the  team  would  be  put  up  and  fed,  and 
the  negroes,  having  their  breakfast,  would 
sleep — all  except  the  slave  who  would  immedi- 
ately continue  his  journey.   The  free  negroes, 
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having  their  sleep  during  the  day,  would  re- 
trace their  drive  during  the  night  and  get  back 
to  their  homes  without  notice. 

The  good  old  Quaker,  who  was  always  pre- 
pared, would  harness  up  his  team  to  a  large 
double  box  wagon.  The  wagon  would  be  left 
empty  except  for  a  few  inches  from  the  top 
which  was  cleated  and  boards  placed  thereon 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  roof  for  the  wagon  box. 
On  top  of  these  boards,  the  Quaker  would  pile 
sacks  so  to  all  appearances  he  would  be  draw- 
ing to  town  a  large  load  of  oats.  Underneath 
all  of  this  in  the  wagon  box,  which  had  been 
left  empty,  a  bed  of  hay  would  be  prepared, 
and  food  and  water  provided  for  a  day's  jour- 
ney, and  there  the  slave  would  sleep  while  he 
was  being  driven  on  his  journey  to  freedom. 

The  end  of  the  old  Quaker's  line  on  the  Un- 
derground Railway  was  the  home  of  his  brother 
forty  miles  north,  where  he  would  drive 
clown  the  alley  and  into  a  large  barn  and  there 
another  conductor  took  up  the  charge  and  so 
it  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Thus  is  pictured  the  mysterious  railway 
which  the  Southern  slave  holders    knew    ex- 
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sisted,  but  could  never  describe.  They 
thought  it  must  have  actually  run  under  the 
ground,  for  no  one  could  ever  tell  where  the 
slaves  disappeared  to  after  they  crossed  to 
Ohio,  and  still  they  were  transported  by  some 
means  to  Canada. 

After  the  two  free  negroes,  who  conducted 
the  slave  to  the  Quaker,  returned  to  Chilli- 
cothe,  they  drove  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Brownell 
and  gave  the  horses  and  carriage  to  a  negro 
servant,  and  then  slipped  away  to  their  re- 
spective homes  unnoticed,  for  it  was  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  before  daylight. 
The  servant  would  then  clean  and  feed  the 
horses  and  allow  them  to  rest;  and  about  8 
o'clock  Mr.  Brownell  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  get  into  the  carriage  and  trot  the 
horses  for  a  while,  just  long  enough  to  get 
them  a  little  warm,  and  drive  back  to  the  pro- 
slavery  stables  with  the  team,  and  thus  carry 
out  to  a  finish  the  sham  journey  north. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Brownell's  Wife's  Uncle,  Called  the  Ro- 
man Soldier. 

Just  before  the  Chillicothe  branch  of  the 
Underground  Railway  began  to  operate,  a  cir- 
cumstance happened  which  went  into  history. 

A  bright  stalwart,  mulatto  slave  ran  away 
from  his  master  in  Kentucky,  and  crossing 
the  Ohio  river  came  to  Chillicothe,  and  there 
married  an  intelligent  girl.  They  lived  hap- 
pily together  for  five  years  and  there  were 
born  to  them  two  children,  and  no  one  but 
the  negroes  knew  that  he  was  a  slave. 

One  clay  a  wealthy  slave  owner  from  Ken- 
tucky visited  friends  in  Chillicothe,  and  while 
there  he  chanced  to  see  the  slave,  now  a  hus- 
band and  father,  and  recognized  him  as  the 
property  of  his  neighbor. 

He  made  the  discovery  known  on  his  re- 
turn South  and  the  master   at  once,    accom- 
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panied  by  two  neighbors,  both  slave  holders, 
erossd  the  Ohio  river  at  Portsmouth,  and 
arrived  in  Chillicothe  at  midnight.  With  the 
Marshal's  aid  they  found  the  cozy  little  cabin 
of  the  runaway  slave  and  succeeded  in 
kidnapping  the  negro  away  from  his  wife  and 
children,  and  then  drove  furiously  south 
toward  Kentucky. 

The  night  was  bitter  cold  and  the  slave, 
who  pretended  to  be  overjoyed  to  be  again 
with  his  master,  offered  him  his  coat  and  said : 
"Give  me  some  straw  and  that  will  keep  me 
warm."  The  straw  as  a  protector  from  the 
cold,  proved  a  good  suggestion  and  at  the  first 
straw  pile  they  secured  enough  to  keep  them 
all  warm.  The  slave  crept  under  the  seat  and 
there  remained  until  they  crossed  the  Ohio 
river,  where  he  who  was  once  free  became 
again  a  slave. 

The  master  asked  the  runaway  why  he  did 
not  return  before,  when  he  was  suffering  from 
the  cold  climate  in  Ohio,  and  the  slave  replied : 
"It  was  because  I  had  stolen  your  gun,  master, 
and  feared  if  I  returned  you  would  beat  or  kill 
me."     And  the  slave  pretended  to  be  over- 
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joyed  to  get  back  home.  So  his  master  treated 
him  well  and  encouraged  him  to  tell  all  the 
slaves  in  the  vicinity  how  much  better  it  was 
there  than  in  that  awful  cold  climate  north. 

But  while  the  slave  kept  up  his  sham  be- 
havior, he  secretly  persuaded  his  two  cousins 
and  brother  to  return  with  him  to  his  Ohio 
home.  And  on  Christmas  eve  they  started  for 
Chillicothe,  arriving  two  days  later.  They 
found  the  wife  and  children  and  all  seven 
went  on  to  Canada. 

The  master  came  after  his  slave  again, 
but  when  he  arrived  in  Chillicothe,  the  Aboli- 
tion people  had  him  arrested  for  his  former 
act  of  kidnapping  a  negro,  living  in  a  free 
State,  and  carrying  him  back  to  slavery  with- 
out conforming  with  the  law,  which  allowed 
all  negroes  a  trial  to  prove  whether  they  were 
runaway  slaves  or  free  men. 

About  the  same  time  this  circumstance  oc- 
curred, another  master  of  Kentucky  lost  a 
slave,  who  succeeded  in  getting  as  far  north 
as  the  noted  Abolition  College  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  north  of  Columbus,  when  he  delayed  his 
journey  to  rest. 
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There  lie  was  found  by  his  owner  and  the 
United  States  Marshal,  and  they  undertook  to 
carry  him  back  to  slavery. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  who  were  all 
Christians,  could  not  forbear  protesting 
against  such  an  abomination,  and  the  presi- 
dent, the  minister,  the  superintendent,  and 
seven  others,  including  Mr.  Brownell's  wife's 
uncle,  interfered. 

In  this  they  were  breaking  the  law  of  the 
nation,  which  declared  it  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  catch,  hold  and  return  to  the  master, 
runaway  slaves,  in  both  free  and  slave  states, 
and  the  slave  holder  sued  for  $1,000,  the  value 
of  his  slave.  Persisting  in  their  efforts  to 
protect  the  slave,  the  whole  party  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  jail  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Brownell's  wife's  uncle,  then  75  years  of 
age,  went  also  with  the  rest. 

The  President  appointed  a  professor  to  over- 
see his  college,  the  minister  appointed  a  man 
to  fill  his  pulpit,  and  the  superintendent  secur- 
ed some  one  to  fill  his  position,  and  with  the  re- 
quest to  pray  for  us  and  keep  the  good  work 
going,  the  faithful  band  went  off  to  prison.  The 
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sheriff  was  much  grieved  to  lock  up  such  good 
Christians  and  when  they  arrived  he  said, 
"Gentlemen,  the  law  requires  me  to  keep  you 
until  court  sits,  so  I  am  going  to  let  you  occupy 
my  private  parlor  until  that  time  and  not  put 
you  in  a  cell." 

The  arrest  of  such  esteemed  and  worthy 
citizens  aroused  the  indignation  of  half  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  public  at  large  displayed 
their  kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  prisoners 
by  providing  them  with  sumptuous  feasts, 
such  as  roast  turkey,  chickens,  oysters,  and 
the  best  delicacies  the  market  could  afford. 

The  favored  prisoners  went  among  the 
other  inmates  of  the  jail,  praying  and  singing 
with  them  till  the  old  halls  rang  with  hallelu- 
jahs. 

Bail  was  given  for  their  release  until  the 
trial  could  be  called,  but  Uncle  Mathew 
Gillett,  the  relative  of  Mr.  Brownell's  wife, 
refused  to  go.  And  the  Judge  offered  his  re- 
lease on  his  own  promise  to  return,  but  he 
still  refused,  saying:  "You  put  me  in  here  ac- 
cording to  law,  you  must  send  me  out  accord- 
ing to  law  or  I  shall  not  go." 
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During  the  trial,  they  asked  the  old  man,  if 
he  was  guilty.  He  said:  "If  I  should  plead 
guilty  for  this,  the  best  act  of  my  life,  my 
thirteen  children  and  thirty-seven  grandchil- 
dren would  disown  me."  The  next  question 
was:  "Will  you  promise  never  to  assist  an- 
other runaway  slave  if  I  release  you  ? ' ' 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "I  have  helped  only 
90  to  freedom,  and  I  have  promised  the  Lord 
never  to  cease  my  work  until  I  have  helped 
100." 

It  happened  that  the  trial  of  the  three 
Southern  masters,  who  were  arrested  for  kid- 
napping the  slave  from  Chillicothe,  came  off 
the  same  date  as  that  of  the  members  of  the 
college,  and  the  friends  of  each  party  had 
agreed  among  themselves,  not  to  produce  evi- 
dence, one  against  the  friends  of  the  other,  so 
both  trials  lacked  witnesses  and  all  prisoners 
were  released. 

A  jubilee  mass  meeting  was  held  by  the 
Christian  people  and  there  was  great  re- 
joicing. The  old  uncle  was  carried  to  the  plat- 
form on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  and  called 
the   Roman    soldier.     When   sympathy   was 
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offered  to  his  wife  for  the  imprisonment  of 
her  husband,  she  said:  "I  rejoice  in  his  work. 
He  never  was  happier  in  his  life.  Did  you 
not  read  the  morning  papers  which  told  that 
they  were  all  faring  as  kings  and  were  sing- 
ing hymns  and  psalms,  and  all  joyous  as  at  a 


revival  meeting? 


(3  J? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Mr.  Brownell,  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Delegate. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Brownell  was  chosen  as  dele- 
gate by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  the  Convention  at 
New  Orleans,  where  was  represented  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  journey  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  curse  of  slavery  in  all  its  terrible  de- 
tails. 

One  of  the  first  sights  to  attract  his  notice 
was  an  auction  sale  of  slaves,  at  the  great 
slave  mart  under  the  celebrated  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  New  Orleans.  When  the  party  arrived 
at  the  salesroom,  there  stood  upon  the  counter 
a  fine  looking  negro.  Near  him  was  the 
auctioneer  who  shouted  out  the  good  qualities 
of  the  human  being  he  had  for  sale'.  He 
dwelt  upon  his  fine  muscle  and  his  great 
strength,  as  if  he  were  describing  a  horse  or 
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other  beast  of  burden — for  which  he  would 
procure  the  best  possible  price. 

The  next  one  for  sale  was  a  small  handsome 
mulatto  boy.  He  had  been  the  property  of  a 
wealthy  planter  who  had  died,  and  his  slaves 
were  sold  to  settle  his  estate.  He  was  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  had  served  as  a  coachman. 
The  salesman  warranted  him  to  be  the  best 
of  servants,  honest,  reliable  and  good  tem- 
pered the  only  reason  for  the  sale  being  to 
settle  his  master's  estate.  The  other  slaves 
had  been  sold  for  $800  to  $1,000  each,  but  he 
was  knocked  off  at  $1,900. 

The  next  on  the  block  was  a  beautiful,  ac- 
complished Christian  young  woman  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  white  to  all  appearances. 
The  auctioneer  called  out  loudly  in  her  praise. 
She  was  a  good  cook,  a  good  seamstress,  a 
good  chambermaid.  She  spoke  three  lan- 
guages fluently.  She  was  mild  and  good  dis- 
positioned,  strong,  healthy  and  honest  and  he 
warranted  her  to  be  a  Christian.  She  was 
without  fault,  the  best  property  he  ever  had 
the  privilege  to  sell,  and  was  only  sold  for  the 
need  of  money. 
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The  buyers  stepped  up  and  examined  her  as 
if  she  were  a  fine  horse.  They  began  to  bid 
briskly.  Scores  of  voung  men,  sons  of 
wealthy  planters,  bid  for  her.  Bidding  went 
on  hotly,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  until  at 
last  it  was  fought  out  between  an  old  gentle- 
man and  a  very  tall  black  Spanish  negro. 
When  the  old  gentleman  bid  she  seemed 
pleased,  but  when  the  large  black  man  shout- 
ed she  trembled.  She  was  finally  knocked  off 
to  the  Spanish  negro  for  $2,000. 

The  history  of  the  girl  who  stood  a  lone 
woman  among  this  crowd  of  men,  to  be  sold  to 
whomsoever  gave  the  highest  bid  for  her  body 
and  for  her  soul  was  this : 

One  morning,  on  the  step  of  a  very  wealthy 
slave  holder,  in  a  basket,  was  found  a  tiny 
baby.  It  was  apparently  white  and  the  lady 
of  the  house  being  moved  by  its  beauty,  took 
it  in  and  reared  it  as  her  own  child,  giving  it 
all  the  advantages  of  education,  luxury  and 
refinement.  Suddenly  the  foster  parents  died 
and  the  real  child  of  the  wealthy  man,  by  his 
concubine,  as  was  afterward  proven,  was  sold 
into  slavery. 
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After  witnessing  the  slave  auction  and 
visiting  other  scenes  of  the  city  during  the 
week,  the  delegates  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who 
numbered  in  all  about  200,  were  invited  to  the 
Presbyterian  church.  There  they  heard  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Palmer,  the  great  pro-slavery 
minister,  formerly  of  South  Carolina,  but  at 
this  instance,  pastor  of  the  largest  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  New  Orleans.  He  took  for  his 
text,  "Ye  are  the  Sons  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Provinces."  The  aristocratic  pro-slavery  ser- 
mon was  little  appreciated  by  the  delegates 
from  the  North,  except  for  one  Collegiate, 
whose  millionaire  father  lived  in  Southern 
Indiana  and  had  formerly  been  a  slave  holder. 

The  following  week  in  their  sight-seeing 
trip  around  the  city,  they  were  taken  to  a 
large  wholesale  house  where  the  proprietor, 
a  slave  holder,  introduced  them  to  his  book- 
keeper, Jim,  and  said:  "He  is  one  of  the  best 
bookkeepers  in  New  Orleans."  He  was  a 
bright,  intelligent,  light  colored  mulatto  boy 
and  a  slave. 

The  master  said:  "Jim,  these  people  are 
all  Abolitionists  from   the    North    and    they 
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think  no  one  is  happy  who  is  a  slave.  I  think 
they  would  take  you  home  with  them  if  you 
would  like  to  go.  Will  you  go  if  I  will  let 
you?"  "No!  No!  Master,  what  would  I  go  up 
there  and  freeze  to  death  for,  when  I  have 
everything  I  want  here  ?  Why  should  I  leave 
a  good  home,  good  victuals,  and  everything  I 
want  for  that  country?" 

These  extraordinary  statements  were  not 
swallowed  whole  by  Mr.  Brownell,  but  went 
through  his  ears  on  condition  of  investigation. 
While  the  crowd  went  to  the  second-story,  to 
see  the  wholesale  goods,  Mr.  Brownell  remain- 
ed alone  with  Jim 

"Do  you  want  me  to  tell  the  people  in  the 
North,  who  have  been  trying  so  hard  and  so 
long  to  free  the  slaves,  that  you  want  to  live 
here  a  slave  and  be  denied  the  right  of  free- 
dom?" said  Mr.  Brownell.  And  he  related 
to  the  slave  what  he  had  done  personally 
toward  freeing  colored  people  by  helping 
them  on  to  Canada,  at  the  risk  of  years  of  im- 
prisonment. "No!  No!  Master,"  said  the  boy, 
"I  don't  want  to  be  a  slave  no  more  than  you 
do."    "Why,  then,"  said  Mr.  Brownell,  "did 
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you  answer  your  master  that  way?'  'Be- 
cause," said  the  boy-slave,  "if  I  did  not,  he 
would  have  sold  me  to  a  planter  up  Red  River 
where,  they  say,  slaves  only  live  five  or  six 
years,  they  are  worked  so  hard."  And  he 
said:  "I  would  be  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  if  I  were  free. ' ' 

After  a  visit  of  ten  davs,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
delegates  were  escorted  from  their  respective 
lodging  places,  to  the  steamboat  landing. 
During  the  night  there  had  been  a  cloud-burst 
and  the  city  streets  were  flooded.  The  guests 
were  obliged  to  drive  through  two  or  three 
feet  of  water. 

Having  boarded  a  chartered  boat  the  whole 
party  went  north  89  miles  and  stopped  at  the 
famous  "Star  Plantation"  of  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, where  the  boat  took  on  a  cargo  of 
molasses.  That  particular  plantation  had 
been  pointed  out  to  the  delegates  on  their  way 
South  as  a  model  one.  The  little  white  cot- 
tages of  the  slaves  resembled,  according  to  one 
man's  idea,  "A  regular  New  England  vil- 
lage." 

It  was  known  as  Star  Plantation  because  a 
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great  star,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  stood  out 
most  conspicuously  on  the  gable  of  the  sugar 
house  facing  the  river. 

The  proprietor  of  the  plantation  was  a 
young  man,  thirty-five  years  old,,  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey.  He  worked 
about  250  slaves  besides  100  children  he  was 
raising  for  market. 

After  landing,  the  interest  of  the  delegates 
was  directed  to  the  little  village  of  about  75 
or  100  houses.  They  were  white-washed  on  the 
side  facing  the  river,  only.  The  slave  holder 
on  the  boat  had  pointed  them  out  and  said:  "Do 
your  white  laborers  in  the  North  have  any 
better  place  than  that  to  live  in?"  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  describe  these  houses  later  on. 

The  first  slaves  to  attract  any  notice  were 
forty  women,  mostly  mothers,  raising  stock  or 
children  to  sell  to  cotton  growers;  for  a  half 
grown  child  was  more  profitable  for  a  cotton 
planter  than  for  work  on  sugar  plantations. 
Each  of  the  forty  women  had  a  large,  long- 
handled  hoe.  They  stood  in  two  rows  with  20 
women  on  either  side  and  were  making  a 
ridge  one-half  mile  long  for  the  planting  of 
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sweet  potatoes.  All  together  they  would 
strike  their  hoes  into  the  ground  and  all  to- 
gether draw  them  up  again  and  raise  the 
dirt  in  the  form  of  a  ridge. 

The  slave  driver  was  a  tall,  heavy-should- 
ered negro  with  a  whip  three  feet  long,  with 
heavy  lash  and  wire  and  linen  twisted  cracker 
wound  over  his  shoulder  and  under  his  arm. 
He  stood  near  by  to  see  that  all  worked  all 
the  time,  but  Mr.  Brownell  noticed  to  his 
credit,  that  there  were  no  lash  marks  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  slaves  who  were  bare  from  neck 
to  waist. 

The  next  sight  was  an  old  colored  Auntie 
who  had  charge  of  40  or  50  little  colored 
boys  and  girls  from  two  to  eight  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Brownell  remarked  to  her:  ''Auntie,  how 
is  it  that  I  never  hear  your  children  cry?" 
And  she  replied:  "Why,  Massa,  childens  neb- 
er  cry,  less  dey  am  paid  for  doin'  it."  He 
said:  "I  have  three  nice  little  boys  and  I 
never  pay  them  for  crying,  but  they  cry  a 
good  deal."  Said  she:  "Now,  Massa,  just 
you  think,  an'  you  find  you  do  pay  'em.  When 
you  has  company  and  they  cries  for  somethin' 
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they  wan'  an'  you  say  they  can't  have  it,  don't 
you  give  it  to  'em,  jest  to  stop  their  noise  for 
de  time  ?  And  when  you  give  'em  candy  and  yo 
say  dey  had  had  enough  and  they  cry,  don't 
you  give  'em  more?  And  when  you  go  ridin' 
in  your  carriage  and  they  want  to  go,  and  you 
say  they  can't  and  they  cry,  don't  you  let  'em 
go?"  When  Mr.  Brownell  went  home  he  put 
what  he  had  learned  from  the  old  Auntie  into 
practice  and  never  again  did  he  pay  his  chil- 
dren for  crying. 

Then  they  passed  on  to  the  house  and  barn. 
In  the  house  were  ten  or  twelve  very  hand- 
some mulattoes,  the  master's  concubines. 
They  all  seemed  as  happy  as  any  ignorant 
white  people  could  possibly  be.  Nearly  all 
had  little  children  who  were  playing  about  the 
house  and  in  the  yard.  There  were  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty  and  they  all  resembled  their 
master,  as  much  as  children  resemble  a  parent. 
These  were  all  choice  stock  for  which  a  large 
sum  could  be  obtained  when  they  were  grown 
because  they  were  nearly  white. 

In  the  stables  there  were  a  score  or  more  of 
very  fine  race  horses  and  at  least  ten  stable 
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men  and  ten  jockeys  to  take  care  of  them  and 
train  them.  Half  of  the  number  went  with 
the  master  when  he  followed  up  the  race 
courses  of  the  South. 

They  then  went  on  to  the  cook-house  where 
the  noon  day  meal  was  prepared  for  all  the 
slaves.  It  was  a  long,  low  building,  20x100 
feet  and  divided  into  apartments,  one  for  cook- 
ing and  one  for  eating  purposes.  In  the  cook- 
ing part  was  a  long  trough  or  box  15  feet  long, 
3  feet  deep  and  2%  feet  wide,  lined 
with  metal  and  covered  with  an  air-tight 
lid.  Steam  pipes  were  run  along  the  inside. 
Into  this  was  poured  clear  cornmeal,  which, 
after  being  mixed  with  water,  was  steamed 
into  a  mush.  This  was  portioned  out  into 
earthen  dishes  and  eaten  with  the  poorest 
molasses. 

The  morning  and  evening  meals  were 
cooked  by  the  slaves  in  their  cabins,  when 
they  were  not  too  weary  for  the  job.  In  their 
shanties  they  were  allowed  bacon,  cornmeal 
and  vegetables,  when  the  latter  were  on  hand. 
Vegetables  were  also  included  in  the  noon  day 
meal  when  they  were  in  supply. 
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The  delegates  were  taken  all  through  the 
village  and  inside  the  cabins,  which  were  noth- 
ing but  filthy  little  shacks,  white-washed  on 
one  side  that  faced  the  river  only  for  show. 

They  were  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
kitchen  was  an  old-fashioned  fire  place,  where 
the  cooking  was  done.  The  utensils  for  the 
service  were  old,  broken  pots  and  kettles,  fry- 
ing pans,  etc.,  and  all  the  dishes  were  of  the 
most  demolished  sort.  The  beds  consisted  of 
old  straw  ticks,  so  worn  that  the  straw 
from  them  was  scattered  about  the  cabin.  A 
filthy  ragged  comforter  was  their  only  cover- 
ing. 

After  leaving  the  cabins  the  party  went  to 
a  large  sugar  house,  from  which  the  cargo  of 
molasses  was  being  loaded  during  the  six 
hours  of  their  visit  to  the  plantation.  The 
sugar  house  contained  large  vats  which  held 
thousands  of  barrels  of  molasses. 

After  Mr.  Brownell  had  seen  all  the  plan- 
tation and  noticed  that  the  slave  holder  was 
the  only  free  man  there  and  that  the  overseers 
were  hard,  tyrannical  looking  slaves,  he  said 
to  the  master:    "I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
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living  hell  to  you  to  hear  the  complaints  that 
must  come  to  you  from  these  hundreds  of 
slaves  when  the  drivers  sometimes  cruelly 
punish  them,  and  that  sometimes  unjustly?" 

He  replied:  "I  have  not  allowed  a  complaint 
for  10  years,  as  my  rule  is  that  no  complaint 
shall  be  brought  to  me.  If  I  heard  the  com- 
plaints it  would  be  nothing  but  complaint." 
Mr.  Brownell  called  him  by  name  and  said: 
"As  a  Christian  man  I  really  believe  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  that  if  there  is  one  place  in 
hell  worse  than  any  other  you  will  get  it." 
"Well,"  said  he,  "sometimes  I  am  afraid  I 
will."  They  bade  these  people  goodbye  and 
went  on  up  the  river. 

Mr.  Brownell  stayed  with  the  pilot  most  of 
the  time,  for,  as  was  the  case  throughout  his 
life,  he  desired  to  learn  all  the  occasion  could 
teach  and  to  enjoy  to  the  highest  extent  all 
the  pleasures  the  trip  could  afford.  After  the 
boat  had  gone  about  half  the  distance  to  Cin- 
cinnati, they  met  a  steamboat  going  south. 
The  two  boats  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  and 
the  pilot  of  the  northern-bound  boat  inquired 
what  changes  had  been  made  in  the  river  cur- 
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rent  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  the  infor- 
mation was  given  with  instructions  how  to 
steer  until  it  became  dark.  The  pilot  on  the 
south-bound  boat  told  the  other  pilot  to  tie 
up  for  the  night,  for  a  great  flood  had  broken 
into  the  river  from  the  Ohio  river  and,  he 
said,  "May  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  your 
souls.  I  fear  some  of  your  Christians  aboard 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  what  that  heaven  is 
they  talk  so  much  about." 

Mr.  Brownell  slept  lightly  that  night  for  he 
wanted  to  have  a  fair  chance  if  he  had  to 
swim  for  his  life.  He  dressed  himself  quickly 
in  the  morning  before  the  other  passengers 
awoke,  and  when  the  boat  started  he  was  with 
the  pilot. 

A  short  time  after  the  boat  had  started  the 
pilot  turned  to  Mr.  Brownell  and  said:  "My 
God!!  the  chances  are  against  us,  Brownell! 
Look  ahead  there!"  Half  a  mile  ahead  was  a 
great  bank  of  water  20  or  30  feet  high  coming 
swiftly  toward  them.  The  great  mountain 
of  water  was  naturally  on  a  slant,  and  their 
only  hope  was  to  put  on  as  much  steam  as 
possible  and  ride  the  incline  of  water.     The 
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men  went  to  their  posts,  and,  although  the 
greatest  anxiety  prevailed  among  the  crew,  the 
passengers  knew  nothing  of  their  peril. 

They  mounted  the  volume  of  water,  but 
when  half  way  up  the  boat  slackened.  The 
pilot  shouted  down  the  pipe:  "More  steam! 
more  steam!"  and  the  shout  came  back,  "We 
have  more  steam  now  than  we  ever  dared  to 
put  on  before,  we  will  blow  up  if  we  in- 
crease!" "More  steam!"  still  shouted  the  pi- 
lot," "as  well  to  blow  up  as  to  go  under  this 
great  mountain  of  water."  They  poured  more 
oil  on  the  fire  and  the  boat  rode  the  flood.  Mr. 
Brownell  had  asked  in  the  midst  of  the  danger 
if  he  should  call  the  passengers.  But  he  was 
told  no,  for  they  would  only  cast  themselves 
out  and  be  drowned,  so  they  were  left  in 
ignorance.  All  hands  on  deck  had  passed 
through  an  awful  strain.  Great  drops  of  pers- 
piration fell  unheeded  from  the  pilot's  face, 
but  they  all  stood  fast  to  their  posts. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  many  wonder- 
ful sights  for  the  passengers  to  see.  The 
river  current,  owing  to  the  flood,  had  changed 
its  course.    It,  in  one  place,  beat  upon  a  rock 
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400  feet  out  of  its  course  and  from  that  point 
rushed  with  great  force  against  the  sandy 
bank,  covered  with  trees  on  the  opposite  side. 
For  two  or  three  miles  they  saw  tall  cotton- 
wood  trees  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  fall  into 
the  river  and  thousands  were  uprooted  and 
pitched  into  the  stream,  making  it  dangerous 
for  boats  to  pass. 

That  journey  had  another  sad  experience, 
which  we  regret  it  is  necessary  to  note  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Brownell.  During  the  evening  one 
of  the  young  men  on  board  became  very  sick 
and  Mr.  Brownell  volunteered  to  sit  up  and 
care  for  him.  He  went  to  the  upper  deck  of 
the  boat  to  get  his  house  coat  and  slippers,  and, 
after  putting  them  on,  walked  out  toward  the 
end  of  the  boat.  Ahead  of  him  he  saw  a  com- 
pany of  his  people,  who  in  reality  were  upon 
the  upper-most  part  of  the  first  deck, 
but  to  his  mind  they  were  on  the  same  floor 
with  him,  and  walking  toward  them  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  they  were  on  the  same 
deck,  he  suddenly  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the 
upper  deck  and  fell  ten  feet  to  the  floor  below. 

The  entire  boat  was  jarred  and  the  pas- 
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sengers  thought  the  smoke  stack  had  fallen. 
He  struck  on  his  right  shoulder  and  was  taken 
up  unconscious  and  laid  on  a  cot  on  the  deck. 
Two  physicians  on  board  worked  with  him  un- 
til he  regained  consciousness.  After  a  few 
questions  and  glances  about,  he  realized  what 
had  happened,  but  he  could  not  use  either  his 
right  arm  nor  leg,  and  his  whole  right  side  was 
paralyzed. 

He  said  to  the  doctors:  "What  have  you 
been  doing?  Why  don't  you  start  that  blood 
again?  Will  I  have  to  be  helpless  all  the 
rest  of  my  life?"  They  said  he  would.  "Why 
can't  you  start  that  blood?"  inquired  Mr. 
Brownell,  "and  why  haven't  you  done  it  be- 
fore this?"  They  said  it  was  because  the  pain 
would  be  so  great  it  would  be  sure  to  give  him 
lock-jaw,  which  would  insure  death.  Said  Mr. 
Brownell:  "This  body  is  mine  and  the  risk  of 
lock-jaw  is  mine.  I  would  rather  die  than  be 
a  paralytic,"  and  he  commanded  them  to  strip 
him  immediatery  and  all  go  to  work,  and  said 
he  would  pay  the  bill.  "Cut  me  if  need  be, 
I'll  not  groan,"  said  he  and  he  was  in  earnest. 

They  obeyed  his  orders  and  went  to  work. 
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They  pulled  and  pushed  and  spatted  and 
pounded  and  rolled  and  manipulated  his  body 
for  twelve  minutes  when  the  blood  started., 
The  doctor  had  grasped  his  jaws  and  he  had 
grasped  the  sides  of  the  cot.  And  while  the 
blood  was  forced  to  circulate  again,  he  experi- 
enced the  greatest  agony  of  his  life — but  he 
did  not  groan,  and  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  brought  him  back  to  a  normal  condi- 
tion when  he  might  have  been  a  paralytic.  In 
six  months  he  was  entirely  recovered.  At 
Cairo,  111.,  Prof.  Thompson,  Prof.  Merrick  and 
Mr.  Brownell  left  the  boat  and  boarded  a  train 
for  home. 

While  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  was  in 
session  in  New  Orleans,  a  convention  of  South- 
ern men  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  after 
much  discussion,  decided  to  secede  from  the 
Union  of  the  States  and  form  an  independent 
government  under  the  title  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  When  this  news  was  re- 
ceived in  New  Orleans,  there  was  great  rejoic- 
ing and  over  500  cannons  were  discharged  in 
celebration  of  the  event.  Therefore  the  North- 
ern delegates  on  their  return  home  stated  that 
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the  South  was  going  to  declare  war  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  slavery. 

Very  soon  afterward  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  on,  and  as  Chillicothe  was  only  forty 
miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  the  dividing  line 
of  the  slave  states,  the  residents  witnessed 
some  exciting  times. 

When  the  troops  passed  through  the  city, 
the  train  would  slacken  a  little  and  Mr. 
Brownell  and  ten  others  would  board  it  with 
two  bushel  baskets  of  sandwiches  and  feed 
the  soldiers.  When  a  telegraphic  message 
would  reach  the  town  with  the  news  that  the 
troops  were  to  pass  through,  Mr.  Brownell 
would  mount  his  horse  and  ride  to  every 
bakery  and  loyal  housewife  and  have  them 
bake  bread  and  cook  ham;  and  hundreds  in 
this  way  were  encouraged  to  make  sandwiches 
for  the  soldiers.  As  a  member  of  the  war 
committee  he  did  this  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times  he  fed  out  every  mouthful  of  his 
household  provisions — for  he  lived  near  the 
depot  and  was  known  to  be  loyal. 

During  the  excitement  at  the  first  call  for 
soldiers  to  go  to  war,  Mr.  Brownell,  as  many 
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other  citizens,  forgot  all  his  other  obligations 
in  life  and  thought  only  of  the  Cause.  He 
rode,  one  day,  briskly  up  to  his  home  and  dis- 
mounting his  horse  in  great  haste  rushed  into 
the  house,  and  being  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
war  he  thought  of  nothing  else. 

In  his  home  were  three  little  boys,  one  6, 
one  5  and  one  3  years  of  age.  The  mother  and 
wife  had  been  taken  away  only  a  short  time 
before.  As  he  was  engaged  intensely  on  pre- 
paring to  go,  his  oldest  boy  said:  "Where  are 
you  going,  papa?"  "To  war,  child,"  was  the 
reply.  "0!  papa  what  will  become  of  us  if 
you  go  to  war?  Mother  is  dead  and  men  who 
go  from  here  are  always  brought  back  in  a 
coffin."  From  the  mouth  of  the  babe  came 
wisdom,,  for  Mr.  Brownell  in  his  excitement 
had  thought  of  nothing  but  the  freedom  of  the 
black  men,  whom  he  had  for  eight  long  years 
secretly  helped  to  freedom,  at  the  risk  of 
years  of  imprisonment.  But  all  at  once,  at  the 
child's  words,  the  terrible  situation  came  be- 
fore him  and  he  sat  on  the  sofa  to  meditate, 
with  one  boy  on  each  knee  and  one  standing 
beside  him.     There  was  perfect    silence    for 
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twenty  minutes  and  then,  with  anything  but 
a  warrior's  stride  he  left  the  room.  He  did 
not  leave  his  motherless  boys  but  wrote  to  his 
father  a  thousand  miles  away  and  told  him  the 
situation,  which  was  that  he  desired  to  help 
defend  his  country  and  wanted  him  to  come  to 
take  charge  of  his  children  and  he  would  deed 
him  all  his  property  as  Trustee  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

But  before  he  received  an  answer  from  his 
father  he  was  unanimously  elected  on  the  War 
Committee  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  helped 
raise  three  regiments — one  of  cavalry  and  two 
of  infantry. 

By  winch  he  perhaps  did  more  for  the  cause 
than  he  could  have  done  had  he  marched  to 
the  battlefield. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Mr.  Brownell,  The  Temperance  Advocate. 

At  the  close  of  the  dreadful  war,  it  was 
found  that  a  worse  enemy  than  that  of  slavery 
had  crept  into  Chillicothe.  It  was  the  grog 
shops,  which  had  been  wide  open  and  the  habit 
of  drinking  had  become  so  prevalent  among 
the  boys  of  the  city,  that  it  held  them  in  a 
bondage  of  slavery  which  robbed  them  both 
of  body  and  soul. 

It  had  even  in  its  grasp,  the  Sunday  School 
superintendents  and  church  members.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  hear  a  boy  on  the  church 
steps  call  out  to  a  companion:  " Let's  have  a 
drink  before  Sunday  School."  But  the  time 
came  when  the  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  School 
called  a  meeting  to  discuss  what  could  be  done 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  town. 

At  a  proper  time  Mr-  Brownell  presented 
this  resolution:  " Resolved,  that  we  appoint 
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a  committee  to  report  to  our  next  meeting, 
what  they  think  can  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
liquor  business  in  this  town,  that  our  men  and 
boys  may  be  saved  from  a  drunkard's  life,  a 
drunkard's  grave  and  a  drunkard's  hell.': 
Twice  his  resolution  was  presented  to  be 
seconded,  but  each  time  silence  prevailed. 
Not  a  man  dared  to  open  his  mouth  against 
the  traffic,  though  two  ministers  and  100 
teachers  were  present.  Each  and  every  one 
lacked  moral  courage  to  second  the  motion,  al- 
though all  were  there  in  the  Temperance 
cause. 

Mr.  Brownell  went  home  and  wrote  on  the 
back  of  his  resolution,  ''Having  presented 
this  resolution  twice  to  the  meeting  this  after- 
noon, assembled  in  the  interest  of  our  town, 
and  not  finding  one  person  in  the  whole  con- 
gregation who  would  dare  to  bear  the  cross 
and  come  out  for  what  is  right,  by  seconding 
the  resolution;  I  have  therefore  resolved  and 
promised  God  this  night  that  I  will  sell  out  all 
my  possessions  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  at  whatso- 
ever sacrifice  necessary,  and  will  move  my 
three  boys,  Charley,  Frank  and  Harry,  back 
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to  the  old  home,  where  mother  was  born  and 
reared  and  where  I  spent  my  childhood  days. 
This  I  will  do  to  save  these  little  lambs  God 
has  given  me.  from  a  drunkard's  life,  a  drunk- 
ard's grave  and  a  drunkard's  hell."  Mr.  Brow- 
nell's  beloved  wife  and  two  little  daughters 
had  died  in  Chillieothe.  He  sold  out  and  took 
his  boys  to  New  York  where  he  put  them  in 
the  Friend's  Boarding  school,  a  Quaker  in- 
stitution in  the  town  of  Easton,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y. 

He  then  went  into  the  Insurance  business 
as  a  means  of  educating  his  boys,  and  followed 
the  pursuit  for  7  years,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Troy  and  Albany,  New  York. 

There  he  found  the  saloons  had  also  multi- 
plied as  in  Ohio  and  he  decided  to  do  all  he 
could  to  decrease  their  power.  This  was  be- 
fore any  organized  effort  had  been  made 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  He  often  secured 
lecturers,  sometimes  for  large  pay  and  found  a 
place  for  them  to  speak  and  secured  for  them 
large  audiences,  and  looked  after  the  finances, 
and  also  entertained  them  very  often.  He 
spoke  on  temperance  himself  when  ever  oppor- 
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t unity  was  offered,  Rev.  A.  E.  Rose,  and  Gard- 
ner Howland  of  Mechanicsville,  a  paper  manu- 
facturer, were  his  co-workers.  Mr.  Wheeler  of 
Albany,  and  Mr.  Bronson  of  Amsterdam,  N. 
Y.,  a  large  manufacturer  also,  and  C.  C.  Leigh 
of  Brooklyn,  were  strong  temperance  men  of 
his  acquaintance. 

After  a  consultation,  eight  of  them  met  at 
an  office  on  Congress  street,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
decided  to  call  a  mass  temperance  meeting  at 
the  town  hall,  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Mr. 
Brownell  secured  a  hall  for  the  purpose  and 
four  of  them  paid  together  for  several  thous- 
and hand  bills  and  dodgers,  which  they  scat- 
tered throughout  the  three  comities  of  Sara- 
toga, Washington  and  Rensselaer,  for  adver- 
tising the  meeting. 

A  very  large  audience  was  in  attendance 
and  that  meeting  unanimously  called  a  State 
temperance  convention  to  be  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  the  following  September,  to 
nominate  state  officers  for  a  temperance 
ticket. 

At  the  appointed  time  and  place  over  200  of 
the  staunchest  temperance  men  in  the  state 
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came  together.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
number  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Among 
others  was  the  celebrated  abolitionist,  Garret 
Smith,  a  very  wealthy  business  man  and,  as 
the  temperance  party  had  not  been  named,  he 
proposed  that  it  be  called  the  Anti-Dram- 
Shop  Party.  He  said,  if  they  would  call  it  by 
that  name,  he  would  bear  all  the  expenses  of 
the  organization  for  that  campaign.  His  idea 
proved  in  harmony  with  the  rest  and  his  offer 
was  accepted. 

Mr.  Brownell  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  was  also  nominated 
State  treasurer.  He  was  afterward  elected 
delegate  to  the  State  Convention  and  attended 
it  for  17  years  in  succession.  He  was  twice 
nominated  as  State  treasurer  and  once  nomin- 
ated Lieutenant-Governor,  with  C.  C.  Leigh 
as  Governor. 

Two  years  from  the  call  of  their  first  State 
Convention  a  National  Convention  was  called 
at  Chicago,  where  president  and  other  officers 
were  nominated,  and  there,  the  Anti-Dram- 
Shop  party  changed  its  name  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  National  name  of  Prohibition 
Party. 
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About  this  time  Mr.  Brownell  went  to  New 
York,  and  while  there  met  the  General  Life 
Insurance  agent  of  that  city  and  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Brownell  was  himself  manager  for  the 
State  outside  of  those  two  cities. 

His  insurance  associate  had  heard  him 
speak  before  on  temperance,  and  he  wanted 
him  to  address  the  coming  Sabbath,  a  Sunday 
school  of  which  he  was  the  superintendent, 
and  informed  him  that  he  would  call  for  him 
in  person.  He  did  not  relate  the  size  or 
location  of  the  church.  Mr.  Brownell  thought 
it  a  small  school  of  little  importance. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  friend  called 
and  escorted  Mr.  Brownell  to  the  largest 
church  in  Brooklyn  City,  where  were  assem- 
bled  in  the  main  auditorium  2,700  Sabbath 
school  pupils  and  300  teachers. 

The  school  opened  with  a  short  session, 
made  brief  for  the  speech.  Mr.  Brownell  in- 
quired how  long  they  wanted  him  to  speak, 
and  was  informed,  that  he  should  continue  as 
long  as  he  could  keep  them  still  and  inter- 
ested. 

He  was  then  introduced    and  gave  a  plain 
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temperance  talk  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  speaking  to  the  three  thousand  present 
as  simply  as  though  they  were  but  half  a  dozen 
in  his  own  parlor.  He  told  of  his  mother's  re- 
ceipt for  her  boys,  which  was:  "Never  drink 
the  first  drop  of  liquor,  never  taste  the  first 
bit  of  tobacco."  He  explained  the  dangers  of 
the  first  glass,  and  the  harm  of  the  tobacco 
habit  and  he  emphasized  how  the  habit  of 
smoking  generally  leads  to  drink,  and  while 
he  spoke  no  one  ever  witnessed  a  more  inter- 
ested and  attentive  audience. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  large  number 
came  forward  to  shake  his  hand,  and 
afterward  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school, 
to  the  pastor,  who  proved  to  be  no  less 
a  divine,  than  the  esteemed  Dr.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage.  His  first  words  were:  "Mr.  Brownell, 
I  enjoyed  your  discourse  very  much.  I  like  a 
man  who  speaks  out  squarely  his  convic- 
tions." And  he  said:  "I  will  tell  you  what  I 
seldom  tell  any  man,  my  pulpit  is  open  to  you 
at  any  time  you  wish  to  occupy  it,  because 
you  have  done  our  teachers  and  pupils  good." 
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From  that  time  Dr.  Talmage  and  Mr.  Brow- 
nell  were  firm  friends,  and  he  has  had  many 
conferences  with  him,  even  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 

After  Mr.  Brownell  took  the  State  Life  In- 
surance Agency  he  had,  as  has  been  stated  be- 
fore, an  office  in  Albany,  and  one  at  Troy,  and 
his  business  affairs  brought  him  to  Albany 
frequently. 

One  afternoon  he  brought  his  temperance 
cause  before  the  people  there.  His  pulpit 
was  not  in  a  church  on  that  occasion,  but  in 
the  open  air.  From  the  State  House  steps  he 
addressed  an  audience  of  10,000  people.  Mr. 
Brownell  was  often  chosen  for  out  door  speak- 
ing for  he  had  a  clarion  voice  that  all  could 
hear,  and  together  with  his  other  qualities  as 
an  orator,  his  meetings  were  always  success- 
ful and  especially  so  was  this  particular  one, 
and  many  signed  the  pledge. 

He  urged  the  men  to  give  up  the  drinking 
habit,  and  said  that  tobacco  generally  led  to 
drink.  At  this  declaration  some  one  shouted 
from  the  erathering,  "I  don't  believe  that." 
Mr.  Brownell  replied :    "To  confirm  my  state- 
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ment  I  now  make  this  proposition:  if  yon 
will  show  me  the  man  that  has  smoked  for  ten 
years  and  not  indulged  in  intoxicating  drinks 
I  will  give  him  $100." 

He  stated  his  proposition  again  that  all 
might  hear  and  understand  it.  One  boisterous 
man  in  the  back  part  of  the  audience  started 
to  the  front,  saying,  "I'll  take  that  money." 
Mr.  Brownell  said:  "All  right,  the  money  is 
ready."  He  was  then  sworn  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  the  examination  was  given  and  answered 
thus:  "Are  you  smoking  cigars  or  pipe  now?" 
"I'm  smoking  both."  "How  long  have  you 
smoked?"  "Everv  day  in  the  year  for  twelve 
vears."  "That  comes  inside  the  mark,"  said 
Mr.  Brownell.  "Do  you  smoke  any  more 
now  than  you  did  when  you  began?"  "Yes, 
five  times  as  much."  "Have  you  drunk 
any  whisky?"  "Not  a  drop,  I'm  after  your 
money,"  said  the  smoker.  "But  wait,  have 
you  drank  any  brandy?"  "No."  "Any  Rum?" 
"I  don't  just  remember,  maybe  one  glass 
when  I  had  company."  "Any  beer?"  "Yes, 
beer,  but  that  isn't  intoxicating."  "Yes  it 
is,"  said  Mr  Brownell.      "More    drunkards 
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are  made  by  starting  on  beer  than  any 
other  drink."  The  smoker  stepped  back  to 
his  former  place  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
crowd.  Two  others  came  forward  for  examin- 
ation and  failed  on  wine  and  hard  cider  and 
retired,  while  their  companions  shouted. 

At  another  meeting,  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Brownell  asked  an  audience  of  1,200  new- 
ly pledged  and  converted  men,  who  had  been 
drunkards,  how  many  had  started  their  intem- 
perate lives  by  drinking  whisky.  Only  four 
said  they  had,  the  majority  confessed  that 
they  had  started  on  beer. 

In  Northern  New  York,  near  Watertown, 
there  were  large  orchards  of  apples,  which 
were  converted  into  cider.  Mr.  Brownell 
found  almost  the  entire  population,  especially 
the  men  and  boys,  had  become  drunkards, 
through  drinking  hard  cider,  which  was  sold 
at  the  wayside  houses  all  along  the  road.  Mr. 
Brownell  has  always  held  that  the  milder 
drinks  make  easy  the  beginning  of  an  intem- 
perate life,  the  stronger  drinks  beine'  more  de- 
sirable later  on. 

Whenever   Mr.  Brownell   and  his   temper- 
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ance  co-workers  held  meetings  at  Troy  and 
Albany,  and  good  speakers  came  from  a  dis- 
tance to  lecture,  he  would  make  it  a  business 
to  see  that  a  meeting  was  also  held  at  his 
place  of  residence  in  Cambridge.  There  his 
home  was  always  a  place  of  entertainment  for 
temperance  and  Christian  workers. 

On  one  occasion,  while  a  temperance  con- 
vention at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  being 
held,  Father  Elliot,  an  old,  white-haired  min- 
ister, and  Mr.  Brownell  entered  the  meeting 
together.  The  train  had  been  late  and  hence 
the  reason  of  their  tardiness.  When  they  en- 
tered, the  president  said:  "We  will  adjourn 
for  five  minutes  and  welcome  the  two  old  war 
horses  of  the  temperance  cause."  Both  were 
white-haired,  for  Mr.  Brownell  had  been  gray 
since  he  was  forty.  They  were  heartily 
greeted  by  the  workers. 

In  that  same  city  Mr.  Brownell 's  theory, 
that  smoking  and  drinking  go  hand  in  hand, 
was  well  illustrated  in  the  persons  of  twenty 
of  the  most  prominent  and  aristocratic  young 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  town, 
who  had  formed  a  social  club.    At  their  even- 
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ing  gatherings  they  had  wine  and  champagne, 
cigars  and  games.  Under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Gough,  who  had  once  been  a  hard 
drinking  man  and  had  been  saved  from  that 
doom,  all  the  club  members  signed  the  tem- 
perance pledge.  Mr.  John  B.  Gough,  needs  no 
comments  here,  for  in  his  time,  he  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  temperance  advocate  of 
the  country.  In  his  address  to  the  young  men 
he  said:  "Gentlemen,  the  only  safe  way  for 
.you  to  swear  off  from  drinking,  is  for  you  to 
give  up  the  use  of  tobacco  as  well,  for  smoking 
creates  a  thirst  for  liquor.  If  you  do  not 
do  this,  I  fear  you  will  not  keep  your  pledges 
one  year.  It  was  smoking  cigars  that  caused 
me  twice  in  my  life  to  break  my  pledge.  Nine 
of  the  twenty  decided  to  go  forward  and  sign 
the  tobacco  pledge.  Afterward  another 
signed,  saying  that  he  would  make  the  num- 
ber even  and  divide  the  club  in  halves  to  see 
which  half  succeeded  best. 

The  result  was  that  the  ten  who  had  signed 
the  pledge  against  liquors  only,  all  went  back 
to  drinking  before  the  year  was  out,  and  with- 
in fifteen  years  each  had  filled  a  drunkard's 
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grave.    Several  had  died  of  delirium  tremens. 

The  last  one  who  died,  one  dav  went  on  a 
spree,  hired  a  fast  horse  and  drove  furiously 
up  and  down  the  streets.  In  his  intoxicated 
blindness  he  drove  down  a  hill  toward  the 
river  and  pulling  the  wrong  line,  caused  him- 
self, his  horse  and  buggy  to  fall  headlong  over 
an  embankment.  He  landed  in  a  pile  of  stone 
and  rubbish  and  was  instantly  killed  and  so 
badly  mangled  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
recognize  him.  The  other  ten  all  kept  both 
pledges,  and  lived  reasonably  long  and  honor- 
able lives. 

So  closely  does  Mr.  Brownell  associate  the 
two  evils  that  he  claims  he  can  generally  trace 
the  beginning  of  a  dissipated  life  to  the  time 
when  the  boy  begins  to  steal  away  to  the  barn 
and  try  to  smoke  like  papa  and  uncle,  and  then 
lie  to  his  parents  to  cover  up  his  sin. 

Mr.  Brownell  has  always  been  very  fond  of 
children  and  in  his  travels  and  in  private 
homes  he  has  always  tried  to  have  some  words 
for  them  and  to  influence  them  toward  the  up- 
right life. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  once  happened  into  a 
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temperance  meeting  conducted  by  two  young 
men  who  had  been  converted  by  Francis 
Murphy  and  were  very  anxious  to  save  their 
fellowmen  from  a  drunkard's  life.  The  saloon 
element  was  so  great  in  that  city,  that  it  had 
disturbed  the  meetings  for  the  last  ten  nights. 
Mr.  Brownell  told  the  voung  sneakers  he 
thought  he  could  quiet  the  crowd.  And  the 
first  nisrht  he  took  the  platform  he  had  good 
order  and  150  signed  the  pledere,  in  the  main 
audience.  He  went  also  to  the  gallery  and  ob- 
tained 60  more  signatures. 

Every  night  for  10  nights  he  was  there. 
During  the  day  he  would  board  the  street 
cars  with  the  pledges  and  blue  ribbon  badges 
to  talk  to  the  drivers  and  conductors  and 
nine-tenths  of  all  of  them  signed  the  pledge 
and  wore  the  blue  ribbon. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  in  the 
city  park.  The  speakers  and  singers  occupied 
the  band  stand  and  the  temperance  interest 
ran  high  in  that  town.  There  were  10,000 
people  on  the  grounds.  Many  came  forward 
and  signed  the  pledge  and  received  the  blue 
ribbon  which  was  pinned  on  by  the  ladies  who 
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assisted.  Several  called  from  the  further  part 
of  the  crowd:  "We  can't  get  there  to  sign  the 
pledge.  Bring  it  here  and  we  will  sign  it."  Mr. 
Brownell  called  out  loudly  to  the  multitude  of 
people  to  please  open  a  space  so  that  those  who 
wished  to  sign  could  come  forward  and  do  so. 
From  the  different  parts  of  the  platform  he 
gave  his  orders  directing  with  his  hands 
where  the  aisles  should  be  opened.  Twelve 
hundred  people  passed  to  the  platform  and 
signed  the  pledges  and  received  each  a  blue 
ribbon.  And  that  great  army  of  people  went 
about  the  brewery  filled  city  with  the  badges 
of  temperance  on  their  coats. 

Frances  E.  Willard  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Brownell.  He  has  been  entertained  in 
her  home  and  has  been  associated  with  her  on 
many  occasions.  During  the  General  M.  E. 
Conference  held  at  Pike's  opera  house  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  one  of  the  pages  brought  him  a 
note  from  her,  asking  him  to  sit  with  her  and 
her  co-workers  in  their  box.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  and  from  there,  he  saw,  for  the  first 
time  four  ministers  consecrated  Bishops  at 
one  time,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
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After  the  Conference,  Miss  Willard  and  Mr. 
Brownell  journeyed  together  to  Columbus, 
Ohio.  There  they  separated,  for  each  contin- 
ued the  pourney  by  different  routes.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Prohibition  Party  came  up  in  their 
conversation  and  Mr.  Brownell  said:  "Miss 
Willard  I  believe  you  ought  to  identify  your- 
self with  the  Prohibition  Party.  You  must 
believe  either  with  the  Republicans,  the  Demo- 
crats or  the  Prohibitionists."  She  said,  she 
thought  always,  until  the  last  year,  that  she 
could  do  more  good  outside  of  any  party  as 
they  did  not  allow  her  to  vote.  "But  Miss 
Willard,"  said  he,  "the  saloon  men  and  the 
drink  curse  will  never  be  banished  except  by 
law,  and  there  must  be  a  party  behind  the 
movement  to  make  the  law  for  its  banish- 
ment." Miss  Willard  replied:  "Brother 
Brownell,  I  do  not  know  but  what  you  are 
right.  I  will  think  of  it  seriously."  Mr. 
Brownell  gave  her  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Stephens  in  Delaware,  a  valiant  temper- 
ance worker  formerly  of  his  own  town,  and 
they  separated. 

Sometime  after  that  Mr.  Brownell  heard  of 
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Frances  Willard  advocating  the  Prohibition 
Party  organization,  and  she  always  at- 
tended the  National  Convention  of  the  Prohi- 
bition party  thereafter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Mr.  Brownell,  the  Business  Man. 

In  1838,  when  Mr.  Brownell  was  twelve 
years  old,  his  father  became  very  ill  and  the 
care  of  the  farm  and  stock  fell  upon  him  as  he 
was  the  oldest  son.  He  had  to  care  for  400 
sheep,  attend  to  the  cattle,  horses  and  hogs, 
pay  the  wages  and  carry  on  the  farm  business 
generally. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  there  was  very 
little  grass  and  the  sheep  had  not  enough  milk 
for  their  lambs.  Simeon  of  his  own  accord  fed 
his  lambs  cow's  milk  from  a  bottle,  and  thus 
saved  them  from  starvation. 

At  another  period,  there  came  a  heavy  snow 
storm,  which  was  so  unexpected  that  all  the 
farmers  of  the  community  neglected  to  shelter 
their  lambs,  but  Simeon.  He  smelt  snow  in 
the  air  the  night  before,  and  remained  at  work 
long  after  his  usual  hour,  driving  his  lambs 
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from  the  pasture,  and  sheltering  them  for  the 
cold  night.  The  next  morning  he  awoke  to 
find  the  ground  covered  with  snow  and  when 
he  drove  to  the  country  store  for  the  mail,  all 
the  shepherds  were  Questioning  each  other,  as 
to  the  number  of  lambs  they  had  saved.  As 
Simeon  rode  up,  they  called  to  him,  inquiring 
how  many  he  had  left,  and  on  being  informed 
that  he  had  them  all,  safe  and  sound,  they 
were  much  astonished  to  find  the  twelve  year 
old  boy,  so  much  more  cautious  than  they,  and 
ever  after  that  he  was  called  the  shepherd  boy 
of  that  community. 

The  first  money  Mr.  Brownell  ever  earned 
was  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve.  One  day 
his  mother  promised  her  boys,  that  after  they 
had  picked  a  sufficient  amount  of  cherries  for 
her  own  use,  they  could  keep  the  rest  for 
themselves.  Simeon  made  the  most  of  her 
offer  and  labored  hard,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  outlook  for  the  sale  of  cherries.  He  con- 
tinued^ to  pick  until  he  had  filled  four  pails. 
To  dispose  of  them  he  went  to  Hoosick  Falls 
and,  after  calling  at  nearly  all  the  homes  there 
without  a  sale,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  he 
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once  heard  Hial  Parsons  say,  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  cherries,  and  he  went  to  him. 

The  man  was  sick  in  bed,  but  he  gained  an 
interview  and  after  much  persuasion  and  bus- 
iness tact  he  sold  his  cherries  for  six  bright  sil- 
ver half  dollars.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of 
all  at  home,  he  returned  with  his  silver  in  ex- 
change for  fruit,  which  perhaps  no  man  of  the 
town  would  have  endeavored  to  sell,  because 
the  supply  was  so  plentiful  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

He  gained  more  in  wisdom,  than  he  did  in 
the  silver  which  jingled  in  his  pocket,  for  all 
through  life  whenever  he  had  a  seemingly  un- 
saleable article,  he  lived  in  the  hope  that  some- 
where he  would  rind  a  Hial  Parsons. 

Another  time  during  the  same  fall,  he  cor- 
nered the  hickory  nut  market.  It  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  to  exchange  the  products 
of  the  farm  to  the  country  storekeeper,  for 
merchandise.  During  one  season  hickory  nuts 
were  very  plentiful  in  his  community  and  sold 
as  low  as  50c  a  bushel,  payable  in  store  goods, 
or  40c  cash.  At  another  town,  ten  miles  away, 
which  was  a  long  distance  in  those  times  of  no 
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railroads,  they  sold  for  $1.00  a  bushell.  Simeon 
having  learned  the  fact,  bought  all  the  nuts 
the  boys  of  his  neighborhood  could  pick,  and 
every  week  took  them  to  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, where  there  were  no  hickory  nuts  raised 
for  miles  around,  and  sold  them  for  $1.00  a 
bushel,  cash.  While  he  was  in  the  village  a 
man,  who  once  had  worked  for  his  father,  told 
him  that  if  he  would  come  to  that  town  every 
Saturday  afternoon  and  drive  his  team  to  the 
cotton  factory  at  one  o'clock,  when  the  men, 
women  and  children  got  paid  off,  he  could 
sell  the  nuts  for  sixpence  a  quart  which  would 
equal  $2.00  a  bushel,  the  store  price  in  that 
town.  Therefore  he  continued  to  buy  all  the 
nuts  he  could  get  in  his  neighborhood  at  45c  a 
bushel,  and  sold  them  for  two  dollars  a  bushel. 
After  the  nuts  were  all  gathered  and  the 
boys  had  no  more  to  sell,  Simeon  began  to 
think  he  could  corner  the  hickory  nut  market. 
He  drove  two  miles  to  N.  Hoosiek  and  bought 
from  the  country  store  ten  bushels  of  hickory 
nuts,  which  was  all  they  had,  at  50c  a  bushel. 
Then  he  went  to  Hoosiek  Falls,  and  bought  all 
the  nuts  they  had  in  stock,  which  was  30 
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bushels.  He  started  home  with  the  40  bushels 
and  his  father  saw  him  coming  over  the  hills 
with  a  wagon  so  full  of,  he  knew  not  what, 
that  the  horses  could  scarcely  haul  it. 

He  said  to  his  son:  "What  in  the  world  are 
you  loaded  with?"  "Hickory  nuts,  I  ha\e  40 
bushels,"  said  Simeon.  "What  will  you  do 
with  them?  You  will  loose  10c  on  every 
bushel  you  have  bought.  Where  did  you  get 
the  money  to  buy  them?  People  would  never 
sell  them  to  you  if  it  were  possible  to  sell  them 
at  a  higher  price  than  you  paid  for  them, ' '  said 
his  astonished  father.  "I  am  going  to  take 
them  to  Bennington,  father,"  said  Simeon,  "I 
have  cornered  the  hickory  nut  market  and  got 
my  money  to  buy  them  by  purchasing  them 
here  for  50c  a  bushel  and  selling  them  to  the 
factory  bovs  and  girls  at  Bennington,  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00,  and  expect  to  get  $2.00  a  bushel 
for  every  bushel  of  these." 

During  all  his  business  venture  he  had  kept 
his  plans  and  doings  absolutely  to  himself,  so 
the  other  boys  would  not  take  advantage  of 
his  idea. 

Hoosick  was  14  miles  from  Bennington,  and 
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there  was  no  trading  point  between  the  two 
places.  Hoosick  Falls  sold  all  its  farm  pro- 
duce to  Troy,  which  was  30  miles  away.  There- 
fore the  country  store  keepers  were  glad  to 
sell  the  hickory  nuts  at  50c  a  bushel,  which 
gave  the  same  profit  as  the  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise would  have  afforded. 

After  six  weeks  of  working  at  odd  times  he 
had  a  profit  of  $80. 

He  loaned  the  money  to  his  father,  which 
was  his  custom,  and  took  a  note  for  the  same. 

In  1854  and  while  in  Chillicothe,  he  with  his 
brother-in-laws  purchased  20  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining Chillicothe,  Ohio,  on  the  east  and  di- 
vided it  up  into  lots,  streets  and  alleys;  nam- 
ing one  street  Brownell,  (after  himself),  one 
Rose,  (after  his  wife), and  one  Watts,  (after 
Dr.  Arthur  Watts,  the  original  owner). 

After  selling  off  the  lots  he  built  himself  a 
nice  brick  home  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Brownell  streets. 

Later  he  bought  land  north  of  Watts  addi- 
tion and  cut  this  up  into  lots  and  named  it 
Brownell 's  Addition. 

Two  years  afterward  he  bought  the  brick 
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"Moore  Block,"  comer  Second  and  Hickory 
streets,  and  changed  the  name  to  "Brownell 
Block." 

After  the  decease  of  Simeon  Brownell's 
wife  the  name  of  the  Block  was  changed  to 
"Rose  Block"  in  memory  of  his  wife,  that  be- 
ing her  maiden  name. 

In  1870  the  administrator  of  Mr.  Brownell's 
uncle's  estate  came  to  him  with  the  message 
that  he  had  been  offered  twenty-five  dollars 
per  acre  for  a  sheep  pasture  which  the  uncle 
had  bought  ten  years  previous  for  $10  per 
acre.  It  was  situated  in  Pawlet,  Rutland 
County,  Vermont.  He  said  that  all  the  heirs 
had  agreed  upon  selling  it  and  he  wanted  his 
advice. 

Mr.  Brownell  declared  it  to  be  more  valua- 
ble than  the  price  offered,  for  he  believed  there 
was  a  good  slate  vein  there.  The  administrator 
laughed,  and  said  he  overestimated  it's  value, 
reminding  him  that  Mr.  Brownell's  grand- 
father and  uncle  had  dug  for  slate  there,  for 
25  years  without  reward. 

Mr.  Brownell,  notwithstanding  the  sincerity 
of  the  administrator's  claims,  who  said  that 
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the  price  of  $25  per  acre  was  an  extraordin- 
ary amount  for  the  land  and  that  the  neigh- 
bors of  the  place  were  gossiping  among  them- 
selves, that  it  was  not  worth  twenty  dollars, 
said:  "If  you  will  get  a  good  title  for  that 
land  within  three  months,  and  are  not  able  to 
sell  it  within  that  time  I  will  give  you  $50  per 
acre.  I  want  you  to  tell  all  the  members  of  the 
family  and  the  other  administrator  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  slate  there.  If  I  buy  it  I  want 
the  two  administrators  and  the  four  daughters 
and  their  husbands  and  the  mother,  all  to  sign 
the  deed,  for  if  the  property  proves  to  be  val- 
uable I  want  a  perfect  title  to  it. 

Two  months  later  the  administrator  came 
to  Mr.  Brownell.  He  was  handed  a  check  for 
$1,300  and  the  property  was  deeded  to  Mr. 
Brownell.  All  the  neighbors  around  laughed 
at  him  for  paying  so  absurd  a  price  for  a  sheep 
pasture. 

From  that  time  on,  Mr.  Brownell  studied 
geology  and  personally  examined  all  the  slate 
veins  throughout  that  section,  and  for  several 
years  put  great  faith  in  the  seemingly  value- 
less land.    Meanwhile  he  endeavored  to  make 
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enough  out  of  his  insurance  business  to  open  a 
slate  quarry. 

During  that  time  two  Welshmen  from  the 
great  slate  quarries  in  Wales,  visited  that  part 
of  the  country  and  by  some  means  had  their  at- 
tention turned  toward  the  slate  section.  They 
took  a  lease  on  the  land  adjoining  Mr.  Brow- 
nell's  for  99  years  or  as  long  as  slate  should 
exist. 

During  the  years  Mr.  Brownell  had  been 
waiting  to  obtain  enough  money  to  open  his 
quarries,  he  received  some  interesting  propo- 
sitions from  the  neighbors  who  laughed  at  his 
buying  ability,  when  he  paid  $50  per  acre  for 
the  sheep  pasture.  He  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  desired  to  rent  the  26  acres  for  a  cow 
pasture,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  it  at  the 
end  of  two  years-  He  stated,  also,  in  his  letter 
that  he  had  more  cows  than  his  pasture  could 
accommodate.  Mr.  Brownell  was  too  busy  to 
answer  his  request.  A  few  days  later  he  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  a  man  who  wanted 
to  use  it  for  sheep;  and  a  third  party  wanted 
it  for  horses,  stating  in  Ms  letter  that  the 
fence  was  not  strong  enough,  but  he  would  see 
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to  that  and  would  leave  it  in  as  good  condition 
as  it  was  found.  Each  writer  wanted  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  it  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Mr.  Brownell  decided  not  to  rent  his  lands, 
but  to  travel  there  and  learn  what  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  interest  in  his  sheep  pasture 
of  late.  He  left  Troy  by  way  of  the  Troy,  Bos- 
ton &  Hoosick  Tunnel  route.  At  Eagle  bridge, 
23  miles  from  Troy  he  changed  cars  to  the 
Washington  and  Rutland  line  which  passed 
his  land. 

In  the  train  he  and  a  gentleman  from  Boston 
entered  into  a  conversation,  and  when  they 
reached  within  twenty  miles  of  Pawlet,  the 
stranger,  pointing  to  the  hills,  said:  "What 
immense  wealth  there  is  in  those  hills.  They 
are  richer  and  better  than  the  gold  mines  of 
California. "  ' '  My  friend, ' '  said  Mr.  Brownell, 
"you  are  mistaken.  You  are  on  the  wrong 
line,  you  should  have  taken  the  road  through 
the  marble  quarries,  the  Bennington  route." 
"No,  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  he,  "these  hills 
are  far  more  valuable  than  the  marble  quar- 
ries. I  am  on  my  way  now  in  the  interests  of 
some  wealthy  men    in  Boston,    to    purchase 
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some  land  through  which  a  slate  vein  passes. 
They  are  going  to  charter  a  company  for 
$100,000  to  manufacture  roofing  slate.  We 
have  already  bought  a  lease,"  said  he,  "of  a 
slate  quarry  of  3  acres,  the  first  ever  worked 
in  that  vein." 

Mr.  Brownell  asked  from  whom  they  had 
leased  the  three  acres,  but  the  man  could  not 
remember  the  name.  Mr.  Brownell  spoke 
many  names  of  that  vicinity  until  he  men- 
tioned Williams.  Then  the  stranger  stated 
that  Williams  was  the  man,  and  Mr.  Brownell 
knew  he  spoke  of  the  land  adjoining  his  own. 

"We  pay  25c  a  square  royalty,  besides," 
said  he,  "  $15,000  for  the  lease.  I  am  sent 
to  buy  26  acres  adjoining  it,"  continued  the 
stranger,  ' '  but  we  will  not  have  to  pay  royalty 
on  that. ' '  By  this  time  Mr.  Brownell  knew  he 
was  after  his  land  and  he  said:  "I  think  you 
are  a  good  way  off  from  forming  a  company  if 
you  have  only  3  acres,  for  you  may  not  be 
able  to  get  the  26  acres." 

But  the  stranger  felt  sure  of  his  game  and 
said  that  he  would  have  no  trouble  about  that, 
for  the  man  who  owned  it  paid  only  $1,300  for 
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it  and  he  was  authorized  to  pay  as  much  as 
$25,000  to  buy  it.  He  took  out  his  book  and  dis- 
played 2  ten  thousand  and  one  five  thousand 
dollar  drafts,  that  he  had  ready,  for  the  pur- 
chase. ''But,"  said  he,  "I  don't  expect  I  shall 
have  to  pav  over  $5,000  at  the  most." 

About  this  time  they  were  within  20  min- 
utes ride  of  the  station  where  he  was  to  in- 
quire for  Mr.  Brownell.  Mr.  Brownell  had  de- 
cided not  to  get  off  at  Granville  for  fear  his 
friends  at  the  depot  might  call  him  by  name 
in  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  and,  having 
found  out  fully  as  much  on  the  cars  as  he 
would  be  apt  to  in  the  town,  he  passed  on  two 
miles  further  and  went  to  visit  Mr.  Williams. 

There  Mr.  Brownell  found  out  much  with- 
out revealing  his  own  affairs  and  was  pres- 
ented with  ten  slates  as  samples  of  what  was 
being  quarried.  A  few  months  later  he 
visited  the  same  land  when  the  men  were 
working,  and  saw  $5,000  worth  of  fine  slate 
piled  on  the  property  next  his  own. 

In  1879  Mr.  Brownell  went  to  Boston  and 
entered  into  the  mercantile  business,  and  dur- 
ing that  year  he  engaged  two  geological  pro- 
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fessors,  from  Harvard  College,  to  accompany 
him  to  his  sheep  pasture  in  which  he  had  so 
much  hope.  He  paid  them  $20  per  day  and 
all  expenses,  for  he  wanted  to  know  without 
a  doubt  the  possibilities  of  his  land.  The  out- 
come was  that  the  professors  declared  he  had 
one  of  the  best  veins  of  slate  in  the  United 
States. 

But  not  being  satisfied  with  the  scientific 
view  alone  he  also  selected  three  of  the  best 
practical  slate  workers  of  the  country  and  took 
one  at  a  time,  each  being  ignorant  of  the 
others  investigations.  Each  man  spent  a  day 
examining  the  land  and  each  reported  it  to  be 
the  best  slate  vein  he  had  ever  seen. 

In  1880  he  formed  a  company  under  the 
name  of  the  Brownell  Slate  and  Flagging 
Company.  They  bought  the  lease  of  the 
quarry  adjoining  his  own  for  $12,000.  He 
sold  his  own  twenty-six  acres  to  the  company 
for  $250,000  and  retained  half  the  stock  as  his 
own.  From  these  quarries  he  has  been  clothed 
and  fed  for  26  years,  and  the  prospect  is  that 
his  grandchildren  will  be  provided  for  during 
their  lives  from  the  same  quarries.    He  con- 
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tinued  to  purchase  stock,  until  today,  he  and 
his  sons  own  nine-tenths  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company. 

Mr.  Brownell  was  elected  president  of  the 
Slate  Manufacturer's  Association  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  and  he  was  also  elected 
president  of  the  first  National  Slate  Ex- 
change of  America  at  their  first  meeting  in 
Pittston,  Penn. 

In  1879  Mr.  Brownell  received  a  letter  from 
an  old  Chillicothe  friend,  who  had  been  in  the 
wood  and  coal  business,  the  same  year  Mr. 
Brownell  had  himself  engaged  in  that  enter- 
prise. The  man's  name  was  Matthew  Van 
Wormer,  who  at  the  time  was  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

He  described  a  dump  car  for  carrying  coal 

which  he  had  invented,  and  which  he  declared 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  railroad  men, 
and  he  wanted  Mr.  Brownell  to  see  it  and  buy 
a  half  interest.  Mr.  Brownell  left  his  home 
in  Cambridge  and  took  the  long  journey  of 
800  miles  to  see  the  new  invention.  After  ex- 
amining it  he  took  a  half  interest  and  helped 
secure  a  patent.  He  had  a  fine  model  made  of 
black  walnut,  steel  and  brass, 
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This  he  brought  before  the  foremost  rail- 
road men  in  the  United  States  and  they  all  de- 
cided it  was  the  most  practical  dump-car 
they  had  ever  seen.  He  and  his  friend  put  up 
a  company  of  $125,000  for  the  New  England 
States.  They  had  a  train  of  cars  built,  the  ca- 
pacity of  each  car  being  40  tons,  and  they  un- 
loaded ten  cars  of  40  tons  each,  in  all  400  tons, 
in  fifteen  minutes,  using  only  two  men  for  the 
work.  Later  they  formed  another  company 
of  one  million  dollars  for  the  entire  United 
States.  Mr.  Brownell  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  company,  and  they 
had  cars  manufactured  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  and  in  Ohio.  They  sold  $100,000 
worth  of  dump-cars  to  a  railroad  man  in 
Australia,  making  two  shipments  of  them  on 
the  Peabody  line  and  received  the  money  for 
them  the  day  they  were  shipped,  $50,000  for 
each  shipment. 

In  four  years  they  were  putting  them  on 
the  different  roads  and  Mr.  Brownell  had 
made  for  himself,  over  $200,000  and  was  about 
to  make  millions  when  all  the  railroad  men  of 
the  United  States  came  together  in  a  great 
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convention  and  agreed  to  buy  no  more  patents 
of  any  form  or  nature,  but  let  all  the  patents 
run  out,  at  which  time  they  could  use  them 
without  paying.  The}^  lived  up  to  their  agree- 
ment and  the  Car  Company  was  killed. 

In  1882  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cairo  and  Jerusalem  Railroad  Co.,  at  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year.  A  line  to  be  run  from  Joppa 
to  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  give  a  decisive  an- 
swer when  he  was  requested  to  take  the  office, 
but  asked  to  be  allowed  30  days  in  which  to  de- 
cide. After  consulting  with  his  sons  and  other 
business  associates,  he  declined  to  accept  the 
office. 

He  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rothschild, 
a  millionaire  of  England,  which  stated  that, 
if  he  would  secure  the  charter  for  them,  he 
would  pay  him  the  sum  of  $100,000.  Mr. 
Brownell  was  at  that  time  interested  in  three 
large  companies,  and  his  time  was  entirely 
occupied  with  them,  so  he  had  also  to  refuse 
the  increased  offer.  Thereafter  he  devoted  all 
his  time  to  his  Slate  Company,  which  to  this 
day  is  under  his  management. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Mr.  Brownell,  the  Friend  of  the  Poor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter  that  Mr.  Brownell  is  a 
Christian,  for  throughout  his  career,  in  every 
chapter  of  Ms  life,  his  love  of  God  stands  out 
most  ^conspicuously.  But  he  did  not  limit  his 
Christianity  to  kind  deeds  and  charity,  but 
also  spent  much  time  in  preaching  the  gospel. 

As  an  Evangelist  he  proved  as  successful  in 
bringing  souls  to  God  as  he  did  in  business 
life  in  promoting  gigantic  financial  schemes. 
His  parents  were  both  Quakers,  and  by  birth- 
right he  was  a  member  of  that  church.  His 
wife  was  a  Presbyterian  and  after  he  had 
moved  West  to  Chillicothe,  he  also  attended 
that  church,  for  there  were  no  Quaker 
churches  in  the  community. 

There  he  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.    At  one 
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time  the  Sunday  school  decided  to  establish 
a  Missionary  Sabbath  school.  Judge  McCoy, 
Mr.  Brownell  and  Anna  Saul,  a  Quakeress, 
were  chosen  for  the  work. 

When  the  appointed  time  came  Judge 
McCoy  had  been  called  away  on  official  busi- 
ness, Anna  Saul  was  ill  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  whole  undertaking  fell  on  the  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Brownell.  He  had  nothing  to  begin  with. 
There  was  no  church,  no  money,  no  help, 
but  he  determined  to  succeed  and  single 
handed  he  took  up  the  task. 

Over  the  town  fire  department  there  was  a 
large  unoccupied  hall,  which  had  just  been 
decorated  for  a  fourth  of  July  celebration  and 
Mr-  Brownell  after  some  persuasion  secured 
that  for  his  Sabbath  school. 

He  then  went  to  all  the  day  schools  and  hav- 
ing received  the  consent  of  the  teachers  to  al- 
low him  a  few  minutes  talk  with  the  children, 
he  invited  all  those  who  were  not  already  at- 
tending some  Sunday  school  to  congregate  at 
the  hall  over  the  fire  department  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  He  told  them  of  the  beautiful 
decorations  in  the  hall  and  invited  all  cordial- 
ly to  come. 
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When  Sunday  came,  he  had  65  pupils  in  the 
hall,  and  having  secured  6  teachers  they  all 
went  to  work.  He  gave  cards  and  papers  and 
all  enjoyed  a  pleasant  and  interesting  time. 
He  continued  this  work  three  years  besides 
superintending  his  home  Sabbath  school.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  had  150  pupils  and  he 
never  allowed  a  child  to  join  who  belonged  to 
another  school. 

Ten  years  later  he  returned  to  find  that 
from  that  school  had  been  ordained  two  minis- 
ters and  23  others  had  become  Sunday  school 
teachers.  They  all  gave  a  picnic  on  his  return 
and  came  to  the  depot  to  meet  him  with  a  car- 
riage, because  he  was  the  founder  of  that  Mis- 
sion Sabbath  School. 

He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  He  bought  a  block  of  buildings  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  which  he  named  the  Brownell 
Block,  and  gave  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  use  of  a 
large  upper  room  for  years.  About  two  years 
after  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  been  organized,  the 
city  suffered  a  financial  crisis,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Co.  On  that 
account  many  families  were  in  need.  The  Y.  M. 
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C.  A.  had  always  made  it  an  object  of  their 
organization  to  help  the  poor;,  but  at  this  peri- 
od they  also  were  in  straightened  circum- 
stances, and  at  one  of  the  meetings  an  aristo- 
cratic member  arose  and  presented  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that,  since  the  Association 
was  not  able  to  care  for  the  poor  any  longer,  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds,  they  had  better  give 
up  their  work  of  charity  and  appeal  to  the 
churches  to  take  it  up. 

The  president  called  for  remarks  and  Mr. 
Brownell  arose  and  said:  "If  that  resolution 
passes  it  will  mean  the  abandonment  of  about 
all  our  good  work,  as  nine-tenths  of  it  is  cloth- 
ing the  naked  and  feeding  the  hungry." 
Others  then  arose  and  were  in  favor  of  giving 
up  the  work.  But  Mr.  Brownell  again  arose 
and  said:  "I  don't  think  God  wants  us  to 
make  excuses.  If  you  can't  find  any  one  else 
to  raise  the  money,  elect  me  as  a  committee 
of  one.  If  you  will  stand  by  me,  busy  as  I  am 
and  valuable  as  is  my  time,  I  will  agree  to  go 
personally  to  all  the  rich  of  the  city  and  raise 
the  money  to  buy  provisions  that  these  fami- 
lies may  not  suffer  this  winter."    His  official 
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opponent  arose  and  said:  "I  move  that  we 
unanimously  elect  Mr.  Brownell  to  feed  the 
poor  of  this  city  for  the  next  hundred  years. ' ; 
Mr.  Brownell  arose  immediately  and  seconded 
the  motion  and  was  elected.  He  started 
out  at  10  o'clock  the  following  morning  and 
here  are  related  his  experiences : 

His  first  call  was  upon  a  druggist,  a  dear 
friend,  on  Second  and  Paint  street.  After  re- 
lating the  object  of  his  call,  the  druggist  re- 
plied:--'"Simeon,  I  have  contributed  six  times 
this  week  for  charitable  purposes  and  I  cannot 
give  any  more."  "Very  good,"  said  Mr. 
Brownell,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Lansing.  I 
have  fifty  names  here,  and  I  will  mark  off  this 
one  for  you.  He  lives  on  the  alley  just  back 
of  your  house.  He  has  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren and  he  is  out  of  work.    I  will  depend  on 

you  to  help  him. 

"Now  Abe,  when  you  go  home  tonight  and 
eat  that  juicy  beef  steak,  and  those  hot  pota- 
toes and  drink  that  fine  flavored  coffee,  I 
know  you  cannot  worship  with  your  family 
and  go  to  bed  in  peace,  until  you've  taken 
that  man  some  provisions."  He  bade  him 
goodbye  and  was  off. 
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He  continued  to  go  to  the  stores  and  shops 
of  the  town  and  received  from  each  as  much 
as  he  asked  until  he  came  to  John  Bennett, 
who  said  he  was  not  able  to  pay.  Mr-  Brownell 
showed  him  the  list  and  crossed  off  a  name, 
and  said:  "You  see  that  name.  That  man 
lives  just  across  from  you.  He  is  sick  and 
two  of  his  children  have  whooping  cough. 
Don't  you  dare  to  go  to  bed  till  you  have  fed 
them  and  carried  them  fuel.  They  will  freeze 
to  death  tonight,  if  you  do  not  help  them. 
Goodbye." 

He  went  from  place  to  place  until  he  came 
to  George  Wood,  a  man  worth  half  a  million. 
When  he  asked  for  ten  dollars  and  was  handed 
one,  he  said:  "I  don't  want  that,  George,  I 
want  ten.':  The  rich  man  answered:  "You 
are  the  queerest  beggar  I  ever  saw."  Mr. 
Brownell  answered  him:  "I  am  not  a  beggar, 
nor  the  son  of  a  beggar,  but  those  people  are 
starving  and  I  am  about  my  Master's  busi- 
ness. A  poor  widow  down  the  street  gave  me 
a  dollar  and  I  gave  half  of  it  back  to  her,  for  I 
did  not  think  she  was  able  to  give  it  all."  And 
he  said,  "George,  your  money  will  be  to  you 
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like  a  great  heap  of  gold  and  silver  crushing 
out  your  life  when  you  are  on  your  dying 
bed,"  and  he  arose  to  go.  The  sister  of  the 
man  called  out  from  behind  a  curtain. 
"Brother  Brownell,  do  not  go  out.  George! 
don't  you  refuse  Brother  Brownell,  God  Al- 
mighty has  sent  him  here  to  let  you  share  in 
feeding  the  poor.  George,  give  him  all  he 
wants  if  it  is  half  you  have."  "Well,  Sarah," 
said  the  man,  "bring  me  my  pocket  book."  He 
gave  Mr.  Brownell  the  ten  dollars,  while  the 
sister  called  out  again:  "Tell  him  if  he  needs 
any  more  to  feed  those  people,  he  can  have 
it."    "Well,  Brownell,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you 


can." 


After  his  canvass  of  about  two  hours,  he 
had  raised  $165.00.  When  he  went  home  he 
found  two  letters,  one  containing  two  dollars 
and  the  other  three,  sent  by  the  two  men  who 
had  refused  him  and  did  not  want  the  obliga- 
tion of  attending  to  the  poor  personally. 

He  purchased  bacon,  flour,  meat,  beans,  po- 
tatoes, rice,  etc.,  and  distributed  it  to  the  poor. 
He  also  purchased  coal  and  distributed  the 
fuel  with  the  provisions.    He  gave  each  family 
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a  small  order  on  a  provision  store,  where  no 
liquor  was  sold,  so  as  to  supply  small  neces- 
sary articles.  He  continued  his  good  work, 
every  week  all  through  the  winter 

During  his  second  trip,  around  to  the  poor, 
he  came  to  a  family  of  ten  children  whose 
father  was  a  tall,  strong  man,  but  had  been 
hurt  by  lifting  heavy  hogs  at  the  slaughter 
house.  For  two  weeks  they  had  all  lived  on 
nothing  but  hog's  liver.  When  they  saw  the 
provisions  coming  the  second  time,  the  whole 
twelve  stood  about  the  door  and  cried  for  joy 
and  Mr.  Brownell  wept  with  them.  For  six 
months  he  spent  every  Saturday  collecting 
and  distributing  to  the  poor  of  the  town. 

One  day,  as  Mr.  Brownell  and  his  cousin, 
drove  at  a  fast  pace  through  the  streets  of 
Chillicothe,  he  noticed  four  rough  men  beating 
a  boy  by  the  roadside.  Closer  observation 
proved  the  victim  to  be  a  small  colored  boy, 
who  had,  by  some  chance,  gained  Mr.  Brow- 
nell's  favor.  He  directed  his  horse  to  the 
scene  of  the  fight  and  immediately  alighted. 
Without  a  second's  warning  he  dealt  a  blow 
with  each  hand,  one  stroke  hanging  a  man  onto 
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an  iron  picket  fence,  catching  his  clothes  and 
flesh  on  the  sharp  points  and  completely 
fastening  him  there  for  the  time  being. 

The  other  fist  landed  another  combatant  on 
the  stone  walk.  He  struck  on  his  head  and 
was  temporarily  paralyzed.  The  other  two 
left  their  victim  and  went  for  Mr.  Brownell. 
But  as  they  came  toward  him  he  landed  each 
one  with  a  foot  apiece  on  the  ground  and  they 
lay  sprawling  about.  He  then  stepped  into 
his  buggy  and  drove  on. 

Charley  was  advised  by  his  defender  to 
run  for  his  life,  and  as  he  started  Mr. 
Brownell's  cousin,  who  had  remained  in  the 
buggy,  called  out  to  him  to  tell  the  people 
they  were  murdering  Mr.  Brownell.  Charley 
was  cut  and  bleeding  and  he  ran  through  the 
street  calling  murder. 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Brownell  saw  the  peo- 
ple coming  from  all  directions,  and  he  called 
to  them  as  they  passed  by:  "Get  your  ambu- 
lance and  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded. ' : 

The  man  on  the  fence  was  crying  murder, 
the  one  on  the  walk  lay  senseless  and  the  other 
two  were  sprawling  on  the  ground,  when  the 
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people  arrived.  But  Charlie  was  safe.  The 
next  day  the  papers  told  the  experience  and 
the  following  Sunday  a  minister  preached  on 
muscular  Christianity.  Mr.  Brownell  always 
contributed  financially  to  relieve  the  poor  and 
needy  and  he  also  lent  his  physical  powers 
to  defend  the  weak  and  helpless. 
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Children  of  Frank  Brownell  and  grandchildren 
of  f  Simeon   Brownell 


CHAPTER  X. 
Mr.  Brownell,  The  Evangelist. 

In  1874,  when  Mr.  Brownell  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge, N.  Y.  his  cousin,  Jane  Brownell 
Harrold,  a  devout  Christian  lady,  persuaded 
him  to  allow  his  youngest  son,  then  13  years 
of  age  to  accompany  her  to  a  camp  meeting 
at  Round  Lake,  which  would  be  in  session  for 
four  weeks. 

Her  idea  for  taking  the  child  as  was  after- 
ward told,  was  a  plan  to  get  Mr.  Brownell  to 
follow  them. 

His  cousin  and  his  boy  had  been  gone  sev- 
eral days  when  he  grew  very  anxious  for  his 
child  and  went  to  him. 

Round  Lake  was  a  beautiful  expanse  of 
calm,  clear  water  and  the  grounds  where  the 
meetings  were  held  was  a  great  grove  of  trees. 
All  these  charms  were  so  suggestive  of  peace 
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and  rest,  that  as  Mr.  Brownell  approached  the 
scene  he  felt  that  he  trod  on  holy  ground. 

He  witnessed  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
forty  thousand  in  number,  representing  all 
creeds  and  denominations,  who  had  come  for 
miles  around  to  praise  God. 

Bishop  Foster  and  Dr.  Palmer,  (the  husband 
of  Phebe  Palmer  who  wrote  so  many  books 
on  holiness),  were  both  on  the  platform,  and 
with  Mrs.  ex-Governor  Wright  they  each 
gave  their  testimony  and  explained  how  the 
Lord  had  given  them  quiet  peace  in  Him.  One 
had  lived  in  that  perfect  trust  for  40  years, 
another  for  42  and  another  for  thirty  years. 

The  testimonies  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Brownell  with  great  meaning  and  he  ques- 
tioned himself  saying:  "Who  gives  that 
peace V'  I  do  not  have  it.  Life  is  full  of  an- 
xieties and  trouble  with  me.  I  want  that  per- 
fect trust,  that  sweet  peace  they  speak  of.  It 
must  be  God  that  gives  it.  I  must  have  it  and 
I  will  not  leave  these  grounds  until  I  get  it. ' ' 

But  he  then  became  troubled  for  another 
voice  spoke  within  him  and  said:  "Be  care- 
ful lest  these  people  judge  you    a    hypocrite 
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for  you  have  been  a  church  member  all  these 
years  and  should  have  received  these  bless- 
ings before."  And  he  planned  a  little  in  or- 
der that  no  one  should  see  him  go  to  the  altar. 
He  went  down  near  the  great  platform,  where 
the  preachers  and  singers  sat,  and  from  there 
he  intended  to  slip  on  unnoticed  when  the  call 
for  hungry  souls  to  come  forward  was  given. 

But  the  plan  of  God,  outwitted  that  one  of 
his,  which  had  been  prompted  by  the  Evil 
Spirit.  About  the  time  he  had  his  method  of 
approaching  the  altar  completed,  a  telegram 
reached  him  which  demanded  an  immediate 
reply. 

By  the  time  he  returned  the  tent  was  so 
crowded  that  there  was  no  chance  for  one  to 
select  a  seat  and  he  crowded  his  way  through 
the  massive  throng  to  a  large  tree  and  leaning 
against  its  trunk,  he  listened  to  a  most  elo- 
quent and  -powerful  sermon  by  Bishop  Foster 
and  he  grew  more  desirous  than  ever 
before  in  his  life,  to  have  a  clearer  and  nearer 
relation  with  God. 

After  the  sermon  the  Bishop  urged  all  who 
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wanted  to  be  saved  to  come  forward  and  kneel 
at  the  altar,  but  the  Evil  One  seemed  to  take 
his  hand  and  hold  him  back  saying  to  his 
heart:  "Do  not  go."  Mr.  Brownell  reasoned 
again  and  again  with  himself  and  concluded 
that  God  would  never  say,  "Do  not  go  to  the 
Altar  of  Salvation,"  so  it  must  be  the  Evil 
One. 

Again  the  Bishop  gave  the  call,  and  Mr. 
Brownell  said:  "Get  behind  me,  Satan;"  and 
he  proceeded  forward  by  the  route  he  had 
planned  a  few  hours  before,  but  it  was  out  of 
the  order  of  the  rest  and  the  Bishop  shouted: 
"Come  this  way  down  the  center  aisle."  Mr. 
Brownell  let  others  take  the  suggestion,  but 
pursued  his  own  course.  The  Bishop  then 
called  out  again,  in  a  clear  loud  voice,  so  that 
it  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  whole  audience: 
"Brownell  come  this  way,"  and  he  was  forced 
to  march  alone  down  the  center  aisle,  in  full 
view  of  the  40,000  souls  present. 

He  prostrated  himself  before  the  Lord,  and 
as  he  knelt  there,  with  closed  eyes  and  all  the 
light  of  the  world  shut    out,    it    seemed    as 
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though  a  golden  sunrise  were  taking  place 
within  his  soul,  and  its  glorious  rays  -pene- 
trated his  whole  being,  and  at  last  he  said  in 
his  heart:  iLI  have  conquered!  I  have  con- 
quered ! ' ' 

Sixty-five  others  were  also  at  the  altar  and 
all  arose  as  the  preacher  said:  "  We  will  have 
a  little  testimony  meeting.  Who  will  tell 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  him  %  Brownell, ' ' 
said  he,  "tell  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  you. 
You  have  been  longing  for  this  peace  for  the 
past  three  years  and  I  know  you  have  it  now, 
for  it  is  written  on  your  face." 

He  arose,  and  with  a  new  power  of  speech, 
he  told  his  bitter  experience  of  fighting  holi- 
ness. He  told  of  the  new  peace  his  soul  had 
just  found  and  how  full  his  heart  was  of  joy. 
All  the  audience  was  in  tears  and  he  urged 
others  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  talked 
about  fifty-five  minutes,  although  he  was  not 
conscious  of  the  time  that  nassed.  The 
preacher  then  asked  how  many  had  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  all  the  65  in  front  arose. 
"But,"  said  he,  "I  mean  in  all  this  audience 
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how  many  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  this 
very  hour?"  Five  hundred  arose  in  testi- 
mony of  the  great  blessings  which  God  had 
showered  down  upon  the  people  of  that  great 
gospel  meeting. 

After  that  experience  Mr.  Brownell  felt  a 
new  relation  to  his  Master.  His  faith  was 
more  firmly  established  and  he  experienced  a 
sweet  peace  in  his  soul,  such  as  he  had  never 
known  before,  and  since  that  12th  day  of  July, 
1874,  he  has  been  striving  to  do  the  Master's 
will. 

One  day.  soon  after  his  visit  to  the  Round 
Lake  Camp  Meeting,  the  voice  of  God  called 
upon  him  for  his  service.  It  came  to  him 
with  these  directions:  "Go  West  and  preach 
for  me."  "Lord,"  reasoned  Mr.  Brownell,  "I 
can't  preach,"  but  the  answer  came,  "you  can 
talk  and  explain.  You  have  insured  more  men 
in  Washington  County  than  any  other  man. 
You  can  make  men  see  as  you  do  in  temporal 
things,  and  if  you  can  do  that,  you  can  make 
them  realize  their  spiritual  needs — that  is 
preaching."  And  he  said:  "Lord,  I  will  go. 
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He  felt  so  much,  impressed  that  lie  should  go, 
that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  took  enough 
money  from  the  bank  to  pay  his  expenses  for 
three  months  and  started. 

He  knew  not  whither  to  go,  but  having  once 
lived  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  he  turned  that  way. 
The  second  day  of  his  journey  he  arrived  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  landed  in  the  great 
Central  Depot,  where  4  or  5  railroad  lines 
change  their  passengers.  There  he  walked  a 
while  in  prayer,  asking  God  for  guidance.  He 
said:  "Lord,  what  shall  I  do?"  And  the 
answer  was:  "Convince  men  to  become 
Christians. ' ' 

He  hunted  up  the  home  of  his  brother-in- 
law  and  found  it  closed  and  the  family  away. 
Then  he  went  to  Mr.  Thompson's,  who  occu- 
pied a  large  two-story  house  and  was  keeping 
a  few  boarders  to  help  pay  expenses.  Mr. 
Brownell  was  acquainted  with  the  wife  and 
maiden  sister,  Fanny. 

After  dinner  he  inquired  if  that  was  not  the 
week  of  prayer,  and  if  they  observed  it  in 
Ohio  the  same  as  he  did  in  New  York.    They 
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informed  him  that  it  was  the  same,  and  he  re- 
quested Fanny  to  attend  some  one  of  the 
meetings  with  him. 

She  said:  "I  know  where  you  wish  to  go, 
down  to  Wesley  Chapel  on  East  High  street. 
That  is  where  the  aristocrats  attend."  She 
had  known  Mr.  Brownell  only  as  a  fashionable 
Christian.  He  replied:  "No,  I  do  not  want 
to  go  there." 

She  then  said:  "0!  I  know  where;  up  on 
Third  street.  They  are  just  your  kind,  they 
are  more  exclusive  than  the  Wesley's  are." 
But  he  again  answered:  "No,  I  do  not  desire 
to  go  there."  She  thought  that  place  of 
worship,  also,  not  fashionable  enough  for  him, 
and  she  said:  "Now  I  know.  About  100  peo- 
ple, the  most  aristocratic  of  all  the  Methodist 
churches  here,  have  formed  a  congregation  of 
their  own  and  are  to  establish  a  church  on 
Broad  street.  They  have  a  temporary  church 
now,  but  are  soon  to  build  a  large  granite 
structure.    That  will  suit  you  I  am  sure." 

"No,  Fanny,"  said,  Mr.  Brownell,  "you  do 
not  understand  me.    I  want  to  go  where  there 
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are  people  to  convert.  I  want  to  go  to  a  church 
where  there  are  many  who  have  not  been 
saved."  "O!  Town  Street  Church  is  the  one 
you  want,  then,"  said  she.  "They  have  to 
employ  two  policemen  to  keep  order  there. 
But  I  can  not  go  with  you  there.  There  is  a 
quarrel  going  on  now  among  the  members. 
Old  Father  Thomas  Hill,  the  presiding  elder, 
is  rather  harsh  hi  his  government.  He  opposes 
dancing  and  euchre  card  parties  among  his 
members  and  the  people  want  a  new  minister 
with  more  liberal  views."  "There  is  exactly 
where  I  want  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Brownell. 

He  went  and  found  several  hundred  people 
there  and,  as  was  told  him,  there  were  two 
policemen  present  to  keep  order.  He  seated 
himself  in  the  center  aisle,  about  one-third  of 
the  length  of  the  church  from  the  pulpit. 

The  minister  called  upon  one  of  his  special 
friends  to  pray  and  kept  calling  until  four  had 
prayed  aloud.  They  had  just  had  an  official 
meeting  and  had  been  disputing  among  them- 
selves, and  their  hearts  were  not  very  full  of 
love.    Their  prayers  sounded  formal  and  cold. 
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Mr.  Brownell,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said 
half  to  himself  and  half  aloud,  "There  is  no 
God  here,  no  one  here  to  save  these  people." 
The  minister  noticed  his  attitude  and  the  sor- 
row he  felt  for  the  condition  of  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  church  and  said:  "We  will 
sing  a  hymn  and  then  we  will  let  these 
strangers  present  take  part  with  us." 

The  legislature  was  in  session  and  several  of 
the  members  were  present.  After  the  hymn 
the  minister  said:  "Now  strangers,  I  want 
you  to  take  part  and  assist  in  saving  these  sin- 
ners." He  pointed  his  long  arm  and  one  finger 
squarely  at  Mr.  Brownell,  saying:  "It  is  your 
duty  to  God.  If  you  refuse  to  help  save  these 
people,  their  blood  will  be  upon  you." 

Every  one  looked  at  Mr.  Brownell.  He  had 
been  asking  God  in  his  heart  to  onen  the  door, 
and  the  door  was  opened.  He  arose  and  said: 
"Let  us  all  unite  in  prayer  for  these  souls." 
For  fifteen  minutes  he  prayed  and  was  lost  to 
everything  except  the  desire  to  save  souls. 

At  first  all  were  silent  but  presently  the 
people  began  to  shout,  in  Methodist  fashion, 
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"Amen,  Glory  to  God."  He  arose  from  his 
knees  and  asked  all  to  sing,  "Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee."  The  people  sang  heartily,  and  at 
the  close  of  that  beautiful  hymn  he  spoke  half 
an  hour,  then  asked  all  who  wanted  salvation 
to  come  forward.  Seven  came  and  were  saved. 
A  small  German  girl,  about  16  years  of  age, 
was  among  the  number. 

The  next  evening  the  preacher  invited  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  meeting  and  twelve  more 
were  converted.  The  third,  day  Mr.  Brownell 
went  to  the  preacher's  house  and  suggested 
that  they  have  a  consecration  service,  before 
the  next  meeting,  for  those  who  had  been 
saved.  He  said:  "If  we  can  get  these  con- 
verts to  help  we  will  have  a  great  revival." 
The  preacher  had  no  objection  and  said  he 
would  give  his  consent  if  Mr.  Brownell  would 
take  charge  and  the  twenty-six  were  gathered 
just  before  the  meeting  m  a  small  room. 

The  little  German  girl  was  last  to  come  and 
she  sat  by  Mr.  Brownell  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  "Oh,  Mr.  Brownell,"  she  said,  "I  want 
you  to  pray  for  my  father    and  mother    and 
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brothers  and  sisters.  Please  pray  for  them  for 
I  want  them  to  give  their  hearts  to  God." 

Mr.  Brownell,  told  her  to  kneel  and  pray 
for  them  herself  and  to  tell  God  just  what  she 
wanted,  for  she  could  do  that  better  than  any 
one  else.  She  prayed  for  five  minutes  and 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  room  when  she 
arose.  Everyone  in  the  room  took  part  in  the 
meeting  either  by  speaking  or  praying. 

He  then  instructed  each  one  present  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  seat  in  the  main  audience  they 
had  the  night  before,  and  as  he  called  for  peo- 
ple to  come  forward  for  each  one  to  bring 
some  one  else  with  them.  Then  he  asked  them 
all  to  sing,  "Nearer  My  God  To  Thee"  as  they 
went  to  their  seats,  which  took  each  one  to  a 
separate  part  of  the  church.  This  they  did 
with  great  effect  on  the  audience  who  were 
hushed  in  reverence. 

The  preacher  gave  out  a,  hynm,  then  with 
trembling  lips  read  from  the  scripture  and  call- 
ed on  Mr.  Brownell  to  pray.  The  congregation 
sang  another  hymn  while  the  minister  turned 
to  Mr.  Brownell  and  said:  "I  cannot  preach 
tonight,  will  you  take  charge  of  the  meeting?" 
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Mr.  Brownell  took  the  text  "Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest. ' '  There  was  no  use  for  the 
policeman  then,  for  all  were  so  interested  that 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  could  be  heard.  When 
he  called  for  those  who  wanted  rest  and  peace 
to  come  forward,  the  twenty-six  converts 
of  the  previous  night  each  came  with  one  oth- 
er person  by  the  hand,  and  nearlv  all  were  con- 
verted. When  the  meetings  were  concluded 
more  than  200  souls  had  been  to  the  altar  and 
testified  that  they  had  been  saved. 

This  melting  of  hardened  hearts  brought 
the  backsliding  officials  of  the  church  to  see 
their  real  condition  and  they  repented  and  for- 
gave each  other  and  were  made  happy. 

During  the  revival  the  Congregational 
Church  sent  for  Esther  and  Nathan  Frame  and 
held  services  in  their  church.  Those  two  peo- 
ple were  Quaker  ministers,  Esther  being  an 
evangelist  of  great  power.  The  Presbyter- 
ians sent  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  an 
evangelist,  and  the  revival  fire  ran  high  in 
Columbus. 
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At  the  close  of  the  series  of  meetings  at 
Town  Street  Church,  Mr.  Brownell  went  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  remained  in  that  vicinity, 
holding  meetings  at  different  churches  and 
his  efforts  were  blessed  of  the  Lord  in  his 
bringing  200  more  souls  to  Christ. 

On  his  way  home  he  stopped  again  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Esther  Frame  was  hold- 
ing her  meetings  at  the  Congregational 
Church.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Mr.  Brownell 
she  called  him  to  the  platform,  and  said:  "  You 
were  the  means  in  God's  hands  of  starting 
this  revival  fire,  I  want  you  to  take  charge  of 
this  meeting. ':  At  the  close  of  his  sermon  he 
said: 

' '  Three  months  ago  I  came  here  and  started 
to  work  in  Town  St.  Church  and  I  see  quite  a 
number  of  faces  here  that  were  present  there. 
I  am  about  to  leave  for  my  home  in  New  York. 
I  start  at  11  o'clock  this  evening  and  I  want 
to  give  you  one  more  chance  to  decide  for 
eternity.  I  want  every  one  in  this  audience, 
saint  or  sinner,  who  will  make  a  solemn  pro- 
mise, before  these  people  and  our  Savior  who 
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is  present,  to  try  his  best  to  meet  me  in  heaven, 
to  rise.  Eemember,  God  hates  a  lie.  No,  do 
not  one  of  you  stand  unless  you  mean  to  try 
your  best  to  meet  me  in  glory. ' '  Nearly  every 
one  immediately  arose.  Esther  Frame  said: 
"That  is  a  ten  strike  for  Jesus." 

He  bade  them  all  goodbye  and  walked  to  the 
great  depot,  where  he  had  landed  three 
months  before,  a  richer  and  happier  man  for 
having  heeded  the  directions  of  God.  Each 
winter  thereafter  for  three  years  he  arranged 
his  business  so  that  he  could  devote  two  or 
three  months  of  each  year  in  evangelistic 
work.  His  efforts  were  always  blessed  and  he 
helped  many  souls  to  the  altar  of  salvation. 

While  Simeon  Brownell  was  in  Boston  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Rev.  Jno.  W.  Hamil- 
ton (now  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church),  and 
was  asked  by  him  to  hold  his  Watch  Night 
Meeting  while  he  went  to  Maine  to  collect 
funds  to  build  a  new  church  called  "The  Peo- 
ples Church  of  Boston." 

Mr.  Brownell  advised  him  to  get  a  Theolo- 
gical student  from  the  Boston  University  as 
those  young  men  would  consider  it  an  honor 
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to  take  charge  of  the  "Watch  Night  Meeting," 
but  he  replied: 

"Brother  Brownell,  I  dare  not  trust  them  to 
keep  order,  because  I  have  taken  into  my 
church  quite  a  large  number  of  the  rough  ele- 
ment. 

i  i  Some  of  their  comrades  were  not  converted 
and  may  come  and  make  a  disturbance. 

"And  I  fear  those  new  members  I  have  tak- 
en in  are  not  rooted  and  grounded  in  their  re- 
ligion to  have  "natience  enough  with  their  com- 
rades, if  they  come  in  and  disturb  the  meet- 
ing, to  prevent  a  fight  which  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  church." 

"But,  Brother  Brownell,"  I'm  confident  by 
your  experience  in  managing  the  North  End 
Mission  and  your  large  number  of  Quarrv  men 
at  your  Slate  Quarries,  that  you  will  succeed. ' ' 

So  Mr.  Brownell  consented  and  held  the 
meeting,  and  as  Rev.  Hamilton  predicted  sev- 
eral of  the  rough  element  came  sauntering  in 
and  walked  through  to  the  back  of  the  church 
talking  with  a  low  grumbling  voice  to  each 
other. 

When  immediately  two  of  the  new  members 
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former  comrades  of  these  came  forward  to  the 
pulpid  and  said: 

"Brother  Brownell  shall  we  throw  them 
out?" 

He  answered  aloud,  "No,  I'll  vouch  for 
them,  for  I  dare  say  they  have  got  Mothers, 
sisters  or  wives  that  are  Christians.  And 
furthermore  they  know,  there  was  a  law  pass- 
ed by  the  legislature  last  winter  making  it  a 
State's  Prison  offense  from  one  to  three  years 
for  disturbing  any  religious  meeting,  and 
I'll  guarantee  that  they'll  be  quiet  and  if  they 
desire  to  leave  before  the  meeting  closes  that 
they'll  go  out  quietly." 

One  of  the  roughs  spoke  up  loud: 

"Preacher,  if  any  one  makes  a  disturbance 
we  '11  throw  them  out. ' ' 

Then  Mr.  Brownell  said,  "Let  us  Pray,'; 
and  went  on  with  the  meeting  singing  and 
praying  as  usual. 

These  roughs  remained  about  half  an  hour 
and  then  left  quietly,  but  at  the  door  said, 
"Preacher,  we  thank  you  for  endorsing  us.': 

When  Rev.  Hamilton  returned  Mr.  Brow- 
nell reported  the  incident,  which  pleased  him 
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very  much  and  since  then  thev  have  been 
warm  friends  and  strange  to  say  each  is  now 
living  in  California,  instead  of  Boston,  Mass. 

About  1886  Mr.  Brownell  moved  to  Glen- 
wood  Iowa  with  Mr.  Ronemus  and  his  family 
making  his  home  with  them  about  ten  years. 

Mr.  Brownell  often  said  of  his  firm  friend, 
William  Ronemus,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
grandest  Christian  gentlemen  he  ever  met, 
and  his  home  there  was  very  pleasant. 

During  this  time  he  spent  several  months 
each  year  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  business, 
where  he  purchased  the  large  four-story 
"Brownell  Block"  on  11th  St.,  near  0  St. 

In  1899  Mr.  Brownell  came  to  California  for 
his  health.  He  spent  a  few  months  at  San 
Diego,  then  came  to  Los  Angeles,  intending 
only  to  spend  the  winter  here,  but  the  charms 
of  Southern  California  soon  had  him  under 
their  spell  and  he  decided  to  make  the  sunny 
state  his  future  home.  He  took  up  his  'abode 
with  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dungan  and  her  two 
daughters,  Anna  and  Lizzie.  For  three  years 
he  was  blind  with  cataracts  on  both  eyes  until 
the  sight  of  his  left  eye  was  restored  by  a  suc- 
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cessful  operation.  In  1904  he  was  taken  very 
ill,  his  life  being  despaired  of  by  his  phys- 
icians; but,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  faithful 
nursing  and  care,  afforded  by  Mrs.  Dungan 
and  her  two  daughters  he  regained  his  usual 
health. 

In  1905  the  daughter,  Anna,  married  Mr. 
John  R.  Pickett  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Brow- 
nell  purchased  the  Greenleaf  Hotel  at  Whit- 
tier,  Cal.,  and  presented  it  to  them  as  a  wed- 
ding gift;  on  condition  that  he  should  have  a 
home  with  them,  as  a  member  of  the  family 
during  his  declining  years. 

The  Greenleaf  is  a  very  inviting  tourist 
hotel,  beautifully  situated  in  Whittier,  a 
peaceful  town  which  was  founded  by 
Quakers,  and  named  after  the  Quaker  poet, 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  The  hotel  is  sur- 
rounded by  wide-spreading  lawns,  pretty 
flowers  and  stately  trees.  Within,  it  is  em- 
bellished with  adornments  which  only  good 
taste  can  supply.  There  are  thirty  oil  paint- 
ings which  decorate  the  walls,  by  the  cele- 
brated artists,  Harold  G.  Peelor  and  Louise 
Curtis  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  who  are  relatives  of 
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Mr.  Brownell.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  sev- 
eral feet  in  size  and  represent  beautiful  land- 
scapes and  water  scenes  in  both  California 
and  Europe. 

Although  he  is  81  years  of  age,  Mr.  Brow- 
nell is  hale  and  hearty  and  in  possession  of  all 
his  faculties.  He  is  happy  in  himself  and  in- 
teresting and  attractive  to  those  who  meet 
him.  He  has  a  kindly  smile  for  all  and  those 
who  cross  his  path  have  reverence  and  love 
for  dear  old  grandpa,  who  can  spin  a  yarn  so 
interestingly  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  man 
of  power  and  of  note. 

After  his  useful  and  energetic  life,  he  is 
spending  his  declining  years  among  a  people 
of  the  same  faith  as  those  who  surrounded 
him  at  birth,  the  exemplary  Quakers.  He  is 
satisfied  and  happy,  enjoying  all  the  comforts 
which  loving  hands  can  supply,  and  he  says 
he  thinks  his  home,  with  Christian  and  tem- 
perance people,  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
and  inspiring  display  of  nature  in  Southern 
California,  a  good  place  from  which  to  start 
for  the  Promised  Land  of  glory. 

The  End. 
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Birthday  Poem  Written  By  Lizzie  J.  Dungan, 

and  Read  at  the  80th  Birthday  Banquet 

of  Mr.  Brownell,  January  30,  1906. 

Simeon  Brownell  with  hair  of  silver  white, 
His  friends  have  found,  is  four-score  years 

tonight ; 
Wishes  for  health  and  happiness  they  sine", 
Greetings  for  his  birthday  they  all  do  bring. 

He's  four-score  years  and  so  cheerful  and  well, 
Always  ready  a  good  story  to  tell, 
Year  after  year  the  kindest  deeds  he's  done, 
Bringing  rays  of  sunshine  to  everyone. 

He  has  great  changes  seen  in  his  long  life, 
The  country  passing  through  a  bitter  strif  \ 
Improvements,     wonderful     throughout     the 

land, 
Inventions,  that  lessen  the  labor  of  the  hand. 
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Through    very    many    stirring    scenes    he's 

passed, 
The  memory  of  which  will  ever  last. 
Many  a  negro  to  his  freedom  went 
On  the  underground   railway,   hy    Brownell 

sent. 

Always  a  firm  stand  he  took  for  the  right, 
E'en  though  it  did  lead  him  into  a  fight. 
Muscular  Christianity  he'd  sometimes  use, 
He  would  not  see  the  strong,  the  weak  abuse. 

In  this  land  of  sunshine  and  lovely  flowers 
He  is  now  spending  joyous,  happy  hours. 
It  gives  him  pleasure  all  his  friends  to  meet, 

And  many  years,  he   hopes   them   still    to 

greet. 


GENEOLOGY. 

Births. 

Simeon  Brownell — January  4th,  1759. 
Sarah  Hoag,  his  wife — Jan.  23rd,  1764. 
Simeon  Brownell  married  to   Sarah  Hoag 
21st  May,  1780. 

Their  Posterity. 

1.  Alice— April  4th,  1781. 

2.  Joseph— Jan.  14th,  1783. 

3.  Stephen— Sept.  4th,  1784. 

4.  Daniel— July  3rd,  1786. 

5.  Simeon— April  14th,  1788. 

6.  Moses— Jan.  1st,  1790. 

7.  Sarah— Jan.  15th,  1792. 

8.  Benjamin— Sept.  16th,  1793. 

9.  Mary,  Nov.  23rd,  1795. 

10.  Nathan,  May  7th,  1797. 

11.  Isaac— Jan.  29th,  1799. 

12.  John— April  20th,  1801. 

13.  Luthan— March  28th,  1803. 

14.  Phebe— July  9th,  1805. 

15.  Henry  H.— October  14th,  1806. 
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The  Marriages  of  Simeon  and   Sarah   Hoag 
BrownelFs  Children. 

Alice  to  Moses  Van  Namee,  7th,  2nd  month, 
1802. 

Joseph  to  Prudence  Sherman,  18th,  12th 
month,  1803. 

Stephen  to  Esther  Norton,  17th,  1st  month, 
1808. 

Daniel  to  Esther  Miller,  7th,  2nd  month, 
1810. 

Sarah  to  Thomas  Wing,  29th,  7th  month, 
1810. 

Simeon  to  Betsey  Ann  Churchill,  21st,  4th 
month,  1813. 

Moses  to  Mary  Brown,  1st  day,  1st  month, 
1816. 

Mary  to  David  Brown,  12th  day,  10th  month, 
1816. 

Benjamin  to  Marcia  L.  Allen,  15th  day,  12th 
month,  1818. 

Isaac  to  Anna  E.  Barker,  17th  day,  1st 
month,  1821. 

Nathan  to  Alcha  Case,  8th  day,  6th  month, 
1822. 
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Nathan  to   Orpha   Case,    25th    day,    10th 
month,  1843. 

Phebe  to  Morrison  Weaver,  8th    day,    9th 
month,  1829. 

Henry  H.  to  Mary  Fortner,  30th  day,  12th 
month,  "1830. 

Luthan  to  Mary  Ann  Heusted,    20th    day, 
11  month,  1830. 

Deaths  In  Family  of  Simeon  Brownell  and 
Wife  Sarah  Hoag. 

Simeon  Brownell,  Sr. — June  29,  1832. 
Sarah  Brownell,  his  wife — March  18,  1849. 

Their  Children. 

John— Oct.  12th,  1803. 
Sarah— April  5th,  1837. 
Stephen— Oct.  18th,  1840. 
Joseph — June  10th,  1849. 
Benjamin — Dec.  15th,  1847. 
Daniel — April  5th   1857. 
Alice— Oct,  16th,  1859. 
Xathan— Dec.  4th,  1859. 
Simeon— Oct.  6th,  1862. 
Mary— Feb.  15th,  1877. 
Henry— April  18th,  1877. 
Lnthan— Aug.  26th,  1866. 
Moses— Mar.  12th,  1879. 
Phebe— July  24th,  1883. 
Isaac — June  26th,  1886. 
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Isaac  Brownell,  son  of  Simeon  Brownell  and 
Sarah  Hoag,  born  Jan.  29,  1799,  married  Anna 
Eddy  Barker,  Jan.  17,  1821.  Anna  E.  Barker, 
born  Feb.  21st,  1802. 

Their  Posterity. 

Amy  Brownell— born  Oct.  17th,  1821.  Died 
Jan.  4th,  1853. 

Sarah  Ann  Brownell — Jan.  13th,  1824.  Died 
July  11th,  1848. 

*Simeon  Brownell— Jan.  30th,  1826. 

Lewis  Brownell— March  13th,  1828.  Died 
1898. 

German  Brownell — June  9th,  1833. 

Jane  Brownell — June  13th,  1837. 

*  Simeon  Brownell,  son  of  Isaac  Brownell, 
born  Jan.  30,  1826.  Married  Mary  Rose  Aug. 
29,  1849.    Mary  Rose,  born  Sept.  12,  1825. 

Their  Posterity. 

Rose  Brownell,  born  Jan  10,  1853. 
Chas.  A.  Brownell,  born  Sept.  17, 1854. 
Frank  Brownell,  born  Jan.  2,  1856. 
Hattie  Brownell,  born  June  9,  1857. 
Harry  0.  Brownell,  born  June  24,  1859. 

Deaths. 

Mary  Rose,  wife  of  Simeon  Brownell,  died 
Sept.  17,  1860. 

Rose  Brownell  died  Jan.  2, 1856. 
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Hattie,  died  Sept.  25,  1857. 

Frank  Brownell,  died  July,  1898. 

Frank  Brownell,  married  Jennie  Hardin. 
To  them  were  bom  two  children,  Lillian  and 
Frank  Irvin  Brownell. 

Charles  A.  Brownell  married  Louise  M. 
McDowell,  December  27,  1876.  They  had  four 
children,  namely,  Rosa,  born  June  10,  1877; 
Harold,  born  September  7,  1884;  Edyth,  born 
March  11,  1887;  Marion,  born  September  5th, 
1895. 

Rosa  Brownell  married  John  Herbert 
Thompson,  June  19,  1901. 

Harold  Brownell  married  Christina  Tobin, 
December  11th,  1905. 

Harry  C.  Brownell  (son  of  *Simeon  Brow- 
nell and  Mary  Rose  Brownell),  married  Sarah 
Lockwood.    Had  no  children. 


Lewis  Brownell,  (son  of  Isaac  and  Ann 
~Eddy  Brownell),  married  Jane  Dorr.  Had  one 
daughter  Anna  B.,  who  married  Mr.  Kinder 
and  had  one  son  Louis  Kinder. 

German  Brownell,  (son  of  Isaac  and  Anna 
Eddy  Brownell),  married  Delia  Lockwood. 
Had  six  children — namely  AValter,  Clara,  Ar- 
thur, Herbert,  Grace,  Everett. 

Jane  Brownell,  (daughter  of  Isaac  and  Ann 
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Eddy  Brownell)  married  Walter  Howell.  Had 
one  daughter;  Anna  B.  Howell. 

Nathan  Brownell  (son  of  Simeon  and  Sarah 
Hoag  Brownell)  had  two  wives,  Alcha  Case 
and  Orpha  Case  and  nine  children. 

Their  Posterity. 

Nathan  and  Alcha  Case  Brownell  had  seven 
chilren;  Caroline,  Minerva,  Moses,  Simeon, 
Smith,  Aaron,  Franklin. 

Nathan  and  Orpha  Case  Brownell  had  two 
children:  Annette  and  Addie. 

Marriages. 

Moses  Brownell  (son  of  Nathan  and  Alcha 
Case  Brownell)  married  Eliabeth  Hoag.  Had 
ten  children:  Nathan,  Minerva,  Clara,  Irv- 
ing, Sarah,  Burton,  and  four  died  in  childhood. 

Minerva  (oldest  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Elizabeth  Hoag  Brownell)  married  Solomon 
Frost  Cushman.  Had  three  daughters:  Clara 
E.,  Bertha  B.,  and  Marion  B. 

Addie  (youngest  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Orpha  Case  Brownell)  married  Andrew  Mc- 
Nish.  Had  three  children:  Nellie,  Jessie, 
Fred.  

Moses  Brownell  (son  of  Simeon  and  Sarah 
Hoag  Brownell)  married  Mary  Brown.  Had 
five  children:  Ellen,  Olivia,  Antoinette, 
Charles  A.,  and  Silas  B. 

Ellen  (oldest  daughter)  married  Ebenezer 
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Cobb.    Had  one  son:  Eben  Cobb,  (celebrated 
D.D.  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Olivia  (second  daughter)  married  Rev.  .' 
frecl  Pinney,  (Baptist  divine.    Had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

Charles  A.,  married.    No  children. 

Silas  B.  Brownell  (celebrated  Counselor  at 
Law;  lives  in  New  York  City),  married.  Had 
four  daughters. 

Daniel  Brownell  (son  of  Simeon  and  Sarah 
Hoag  Brownell)  married  Esther  Miller  Feb. 
10,  1810.    Had  one  child. 

Jane  Brownell  (a  friend  of  the  noor  and  un- 
fortunate ones,  and  always  making  sacrifices 
for  the  sick  and  afflicted  ones,  who  needed 
help  the  most  spiritually  and  financially.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  women  I  ever 
was  acquainted  with),  married  William  Har- 
old. Had  five  children:  Louise  Harold  (the 
Artist),  Simeon  B.  Harold,  Mary  Harold,  Sey- 
more  Harold,  Minerva  Brownell  Harold, 
Louise  Harold  (artist  and  daughter  of  Wm. 
and  Jane  Harold),  married  Mr.  Peelor.  Had 
three  children;  Harold  G.  Peelor  (celebrated 
Portrait  and  Land-scape  Painter),  Emily 
Peelor,  Annetta  Peelor. 

Louise  Harold  Peelor's  second  husband  was 
Mr.  Curtis. 
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Barker- Eddy  Family. 

Caleb  Barker,  born  1749.  Sarah  Eddy, 
(his  wife),j3orn  1763  married  1779  at  Dart- 
mouth, Mass.,  in  the  old  Quaker  Church.  Their 
children:  William,  Job,  Zephaniah,  Caleb, 
David,  Anna  Eddy,  George  M.,  Amy. 

Marriages  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  Eddy  Barker's 

Children. 

Job  Barker  had  two  children  by  his  first 
wife  (Freelove  Surdam)  namely  Walter  and 
Angeline;  by  his  second  wife  (Phebe  Smith) 
six  children  namely  Edwin  W.,  Mary  J., 
Cecilia  A.,  George  R.,  Julius  H.,  Euginia  C. 

Walter  B. — married  Mary  Haviland.  Had 
two  daughters. 

Angeline  B. — married  Leonard  March.  Had 
one  daughter. 

Edwin  W. — married  Lurilla  Dane.  Had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mary  J. — married  Anson  Rogers.  Had 
three  daughters  and  one  son. 

Cecilia  A. — married  J.  Wyeth  Coolidge. 
Had  no  children. 

George  R. — married  Margaret  Cogsgill. 
Had  four  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Julius  H. — did  not  ma:ray. 

Euginia  C. — married  John  Henry  Conrad. 
Had  one  son. 
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SARAH    EDDY   BARKER, 

Grandmother  of  *  Simeon   Brownell 


William  Barker  (brother  of  Job),  married 
Sylvia  Smith,  (sister  of  Phebe  Smith).  Had 
nine  children:  Emeline,  George  S.,  Sarah  A., 
Jane,  Adelia,  William,  Albert,  Samuel,  Ade- 
laide. 

Emeline  B. — married  Hiram  Booth.  Had 
four  daughters. 

George  S. — married    

Had  two  daughters. 

Sarah  Ann  B. — married  Seth  Thompson. 
Had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Jane  B. — married  Lafayette  Weatherbee, 
No  children. 

William  B. — married  Maria  B.  Had  one 
daughter. 

Albert  B. — married — 

Samuel  B. — married — 

Adelaide — married  Elisha  Bacon.  Had 
seven  children :  Lillian,  Mary,  Jerrv.  Fred- 
erick, Millie,  Julius,  Kathryn. 


Zephania  Barker — married  Eliza  Tucker. 
Had  two  children  namely  Ann  Eliza  and  Zep- 
haniah  T. 

Caleb  Barker  never  married. 
David  Barker  died  in  childhood. 

Amy  Barker  married  George  S.  Dillingham. 
Had  six  children,  namely  Abbie,  Sylvia, 
Sarah,  Amy,  Rebecca,  Ruth. 
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Anna  Eddy  Barker — married  Isaac  Brow- 
nell, the  mother  and  father  of  *Simeon  Brow- 
nell  of  this  sketch. 

George  M.  Barker — married  Louise  Havi- 
land.  Had  three  children:  David,  George  R., 
Fred. 

Rose  Family. 

Marriages — Lovel  Rose  married  Pantha 
Gillette.  Had  eleven  children:  Richard,  Ar- 
thur, Lucius,  Jane,  Mary,  John,  Angeline, 
Henry  and  three  died  in  childhood. 

Richard  and  his  wife  Delia  Rose  had  three 
children:  Charles,  Amelia  and  Frederick. 

Arthur  and  his  wife  Mary  Rose  had  one 
child — Mattie  Rose. 

Lucius  and  his  wife  Catherine  had  three 
children:  Olive,  LeRoy,  Frank. 

Jane  married  Edwin  Kellogg.    No  children. 

John  and  his  wife  Mary  Rose  had  six  chil- 
dren :  William,  John,  Lovel.  Harriett,  Ella,  one 
died  in  childhood. 

Mary  married  Simeon  Brownell  ,the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch)  and  had  five  children: 
Rose,  Charlie  A.,  Frank,  Harrie  C,  Hattie 
died  in  infancy. 

These  children  are  written  in  another  por- 
tion of  this  book  under  the  name  of  the 
Brownell  family. 

Angeline  Rose  married  James  Ingham.  Had 
four  children:  Charles,  James,  Mary  and  Ger- 
trude. 

Henry  Rose  died  single,  about  18  years  old. 
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